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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


— — 


FRERE-CHUROEH PRINCIPLES. 


Tux public meeting held at Plymouth, under 
the auspices of the Congregational Union, in 
favour of Free-Church Principles,” marks an 
advanced stage of the movement the ultimate 
object of which is to settle the relations of the 
civil authority to religious institutions on the 
basis of disestablishment and disendowment. 
As no resolutions were submitted, except the 
customary one of thanks to the chair, the meet- 
ing can hardly be said to have pledged itself to 
the sentiments propounded and enforced by the 
several speakers. Nor was it necessary it should 
have done so. The audience, it may be pre- 
sumed, although consisting in the main of Con- 


gregationalists by profession, comprised a 


goodly number of individuals who did not 
belong to that body; and as the assembly 
was not convened with a view to action, 
bat to the exposition of those truths 
which constitute the ground upon which 
Free Churches stand in common, it would have 
been inexpedient, not to say unfair, to proceed 
toa formal vote, which might either have necessi- 
tated personal protests, or have seemed to com- 
mit some of the Fearers to conclusions in which 


they were unable to concur. But the tone of 


the meeting throughout quite sufficiently indi- 
cated its general and hearty acceptance of the 
positions taken up by the speakers. An identity 
of conviction and feeling appears to have swayed 
the platform and the body of the assembly, and 
no room was left for doubt as to what was the 
attitude of the meeting in relation to the great 
politico-ecclesiastical system to which “ Free 
Church Principles ” are essentially opposed. 


There was something that denoted conscious- 
ness of quiet strength in the very reticence of 
the speakers, and in the—we will not say tole- 
rant, for we dislike the word in reference to 
ecclesiastical differences—Christian candour and 
courtesy exhibited towards Conformists. We 


say this, not with the remotest idea of arrogat- 


ing to Congregationalists any monopoly of these 
virtues. The Church Congress at Southamp- 
ton was equally distinguished by the exercise 


of them. But we deem the fact worth noting, , 


because we are most anxious that the great 
work which has to bo done, and which, we may 
add, is already in a rapid process of accomplish- 
ment, should be prosecuted to its close with the 


PP na i, ae eee 


utmost tenderness towards the sympathies,and 
even the prejudices of the devoted members of 


that Church which will be most immediately 
affected by it. It will be impossible to achieve 


the separation of the Establishment from the 
close connection it has so long maintained with 
the Civil Power, or to depose it from the poli- 
tical ascendancy ita members have been wont to 
regard as its unquestionable right, without in- 
flicting on them considerable, and, in some in- 
atancea, indescribable pain. Not only will they 


os contemplate the change we are seeking to 


legalise asa humiliation to themselves and their 
Church, but many of them, for want of broader 
views and deeper reflection, will regard it as “a 
heavy blow and sore discouragement in respect 
of the Christian religion itself. We have no 
right, perhaps, to be surprised at this, strange 
and even absurd as it may appear to us. We 
have not had their training. We are not affected 
by their associations. The premises from which 
they draw their conclusions we have been 
taught to look upon as fallacies. Nor, let it be 
added, have we been deeply, or publicly, com- 
mitted, as many of them perhaps have been, to 
pretensions which the course of events is per- 
petually undermining. The question we have 
in hand comes home closey to their personal pre- 
ferences and interests tan to ours; for, whilst 
our object is in no sgyse denominational, it 
cannot be reached withdut sensibly altering 
their denominational position. 


like nature, show the desirableness of urging 
our suit upon the constituencies and the Legis- 
lature with as little acerbity of feeling and 
manner as possible. We do not regret, there- 
fore—quite the contrary—that this duty was 
enforced with striking earnestness at Plymouth. 
It is not only a sign that the opposing parties 
are coming to clese quarters, but an augury, 
we hope, that the collision which must ensue, 


the higher qualities of Christian character. 

We must note another feature of the Ply- 
mouth meeting which, in our judgment, indi- 
cates advanced progress. There was no going 
back, for there was no necessity to go back, to 
those phaecs of tho controversy which used to 
be regarded as all important. The theories on 
which a Church Establishment has been de- 
fended have been more in number than we care 
to enumerate. One by one they have all dis- 
appeared. Facts have destroyed them. The 
question has at Jength resolved itself into one 
of expediency to be determined by results. 
The Church of England does not spiritually 
educate or guide the whole people of the 
country, if indeed, by any stretch of assump- 
tion, it can be said to exercise its functions over 
one-half of them. It preserves neither unani- 


| mity nor uniformity. It is torn by dissensions. 


It has Jong ceased to uphold discipline. It 
abides not by its own standards. It is full 
of innovations, both of doctrine and of 
practice. It answers no one of the purposes 
for which it was allied with, and endowed by, 
the State; and with a professed view to which 
it surrendered its freedom of action. No one 
with sincere desires to promote religion, would 
think for a moment of- making the Church a 
State Church, if the thing were now waiting to 
be done. It is, because it has been. Its life is 
in the past. Like an ancient tree, all the roots 


of which have died away, it stands but does not 
grow. Parasites may climb over and, in some 


—— 1 


These considerations, and a score of others of 


instead of deteriorating, will ruther develope, | 


— — 
sense, adorn it, but add nothing to its inherent 
strength. The logic of the question is now out 
of date. The Establishment has no raison d’étre 
but its age, and the sentimental associations 
which twine about ite venerable trunk. Hen, 
the subject requires to be dealt with before the 
public far more as a movement and less as a 
controversy than used to be the case—and 
silence on the dead aspects of it is more 
eloquent than speech. 

For this reason, among others, the work of ex- 
position, both as it relates positively to Free- 
Church Principles, and negatively to the Ohurch 
Establishment, should partake more largely of 
perauasion to duty, than even of elucidation by 
argument—or, at any rate, the former should 
be made to pull abreast with the latter. We 
can hardly say that Oongregationalists, as a 
body, have generally treated the matter in that 
light. That they have been gradually opening 
their eyes to it, the records of their Union meet- 
inge will show. Still, there is room for i - 
meat. They regard the Oivil Establii t 
of Christianity as a system condemned 
by the genius of Christianity itself, and 
as operating perniciously upon the spiritual 
vitality and the growth of the Ohurches which 
represent it, They come, therefore, under a 
serious responsibility, not so much to the in- 
terests of their own denomination, as to those of 
religion itself. This is the duty which should 
be earnestly and lovingly pressed upon their 
consciences. They must be stirred to action, as 
well as enlightened by teaching. They must do 
as well as know. They are getting to learn 
this, aud to heed the lesson. If the meeting 
at Plymouth shall have condaced to impress it 
more deeply on the hearts of those who attended 
it, or who may read the report of it, it will 
have been held to good purpose. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


In the General Preface" to a collected edition of 
his works, Mr. Disracli has referred to his earlier us 
well as his later theories of the English Established 
Church. When he wrote his first novels his theory 
was this: — } | 

National institutions were the ramparts of the malti- 
tude against lurue cetates exarcia 


og 
derived from a limited class. Te Chu 
and once it ha 


multitude aud tho prerogatives of the d 
growo up together, uud rA they bad waned, Under 
the plea of Liberalism, all the institutions which were 
the . of the multitude bad been sa 
weakened, and nothing had been substitated 

Tho people were without education on 
the advance of science aud the comfort 


themselves under the institutions of the coun! ry against 
the oligarchy, had, both by a miscooce 

lect of their duties, become, and 
9 while the oligarchy, who bad 
oder of the 


of the ssionr of 
domains of the — by the patronage of certain 
only meagrely applied, 
uired, the charucter 


la ‘ party was national; ope 
— —— r aud the other liberal aud cos - 


mopolitan. 

This is rather concentrated Disraelism, but the sub- 
stance of it appears to be that the aristocracy had 
used the Church for its own purposes—which is un- 
doubted historical truth — and that therefore the 
Church had ceased to be “ the spiritual and intellectual 
trainer of the people.” So fur Mr. Disraeli’s juvenile 
theory corresponds pretty well with facts. He pro- 
coeds from this to an ideal theory, which is, or was, 


— 


“to change back the oligarchy into a generous 
aristocracy round a real throne, to infuse life aud 
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he chooses; that he has not done so now must be 
owing to the euggeetive ciroumsetance that he would 
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vigour into the Church as the trainer of the nation 
by the revival of Convocation, then dumb, on a wide 
basis, and not, as has been since done, in the shape 
of a priestly section.” This early ideal has not, of 
course, been realised. We come, therefore, to a later 
ideal, that of something like middle age. Mr. 
Disraeli himself interprets his own Sybil, pub- 
lished in 1846, in the following language :— 


In ising the Churth ag @ powerful agent in the 
previous development of Hagland, an y ＋ most 
efficient means of that renovation of * 1 ** 
which was desired, K seemed to me that the time he 
arrived when it became my duty to ascend to the origin 
of that great ecclesiastical corporation, and consider the 

ition of the descendants of that race who had been 
y = of Christianity. 1 Some = the great a 
0 ology were necessarily involved in such dis- 
cussions. Familiar as we all an now with sach themes, 
the House of Israel being now freed from the barbarism 
ol media | and judged, like all other 
races, by their: con to the existing sum 
influence 


Fe 
0 08. | een * Sh 

_ of history, tt T d hazard 7 for the 
of hisory, the Toplad dined Low , | 
l 


Fra b U. . = the 
The trilogy, I completed elo 
He further aas we need not apologise for the 
length of the quotation, — : 
ho acted with him looked, 


, 1086 
tien lg yt ican Ohurch as a main machinery 


) 
by whieh ¢ these resnite micht be realised. There were 
few great things left in Englend, and the Shaves was 
one. Nor do I now doubt that if, a quarter of a century 


ano, there had arisén a Oharchman equal to the oocca- 


ecclesiastical affairs in thie yd 
7 f. J } 
en matters tol in was ta 


3 d 
to the hands 
a little. more than a year 


the of“ Conin „ th penton ct 

r. Newman t a blow d. Ghurck of England 
utider which it still reels. That extraordinary event 

* “apologised” for, but has never been explained. 

was @ mistake and a misfortune, The tradition of 


the Anglican Charch was powerful. Resting on the 
of Jerusalem, wiedified by the divine school of 

lilea, it would have found that rock of truth which 
rov 2 the inatrumentality of the Semitic raco, 


to St. Peter. Instead of that, tho seceders 
refage in al superstitions, which are 
metally only the em ents of pagan ceremonies 


It cannot be denied that the aspect of the world and 
this country, to those who have faith in the spiritual 
nature of man, is at time dark aud distressful. 
They Hieten to doubts, end even deni ids, of an active 
2 what is styled materialism is in the asoen - 

. To those who believe that an atheistical society, 
though it may be polisted aud amiable, involves the 
seeds of anarchy, the prospect is fall of 

Thie disturbance in the mind of nations has been 
occasioned by two cansea,—firstly the powerful 
sesault on the divinity of tie Semitic literature by the 
Cormnne and, secondly, by recent discoveries of 

ence, which are hastily supposed to be inconsistent 
with our fong-received convictions as to the relations 
between the Creator and the created. 

One of the consequences of the Divine Government 
of this world which has ordained that the sacred pur- 
poses should be effected instcumentality of 


amen races, aay oocasionally a jealous 
See with the Pelation entrusted 2 partioular 
ily. Bat there Je ho reason to believe that the 
tonic rebellion of this centary 

m 


Teu thi | 
truths entrusted to ites will ultimately meet 
with — success Bs at tic insurrection of the | 


against the Divine 


peers ling ee Both pose pee sustained Rd the 1 * 

. ure has ever die 
1 does 4 the 7 oe 6 the Divin⸗ 
truths are found to * not lese prevaleat than before, 
and simply because they are 9 an brings to 
the stady of more learning and more ociti- 


‘thal r — it 2 
doou ceater amoun 
eradition gk gee! = 4 they have received ; 


but the Word of God is eternal, and will survive the | 
spheres. 


There is jast a little more of this sort of writing 
which we need not quote, and which it is far from our 
intention toridioule. Mr. Disraeli treats the Church 
question in this paragraph with a reserve of English, 


but with an opeaness of what he would term Somitio 
intellect. A good many readers may feel disposed to 


ask of what.use ia a Semitic judgment—asupposing it to 
be real Semitio—upon the practical question of the 


— 


English Church. We regret to stato that we cannot 
aay. On that, it oppears to us, we get next to no 


udgment at all. We have very clever Semitic cloud- 
ing, but we fait to sce what the clouds do bat to 
obscure the light from tho sun. Ia this instance wo 
should judge the clouds are used with a purpose. 
Mr. Disracli can speak in plain enough English when 


rather not spoak with plainness. We still, therefore, 
wait for his opinion of the Established Church in 
1870. 

It is roſreshing to find, in contrast to Mr. Disraeli, 
an outepoken man who says oxactly what ho thinks, 
and possibly risks a great deal by doing so. Mr. 
White, the senior member for Brighton, delivered to 
his constituents, on Wednesday last, a lecture on the 
Kingdom of Italy, It vas a lecture abounding in new 
information, animated by a thorough liberal spirit, well 
construct d, well delivered, and we are glad to report 


— 


the course of his lecture, Mr. White referred to the 


ecclesiastical condition of Italy. He said—we quote 
his words—that, despite the Siccardi law, which 
annihilatel the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts and the special privileges of the clergy, as 
well as the enactment of 1866, by which all religious 
corporations were abolished, and their funds devꝗted 
to the State, Italy had now forty-five archbishops 
and 198 bishops, and at the present time, irrespective 
of Rome, the proportion of priests to the general 
population was still as high as seven per thousand. 
The prissts had the control of education, and 
600,000 T. was devoted for educational purposes. The 
result is that out of twenty-two millions of souls, 
seventeen millions could neither read nor write. To 
us this is not very astonishing. The astonishing 
thing is that the priosts should have allowed anybody 


of to read and write, for the firat reader would be sure 


to be the first heretic. Afterwards Mr. White 
referred to the connection of Church and State in 
Italy. We have quoted what he has said upon this 
subject. It is all right, but we are glad that a man 
possessed of so much English common sense as Mr. 
White can 80 read tho signs of the times. 

Church Conferences are being held with almost sus- 
picious frequency. What is the matter ? Are Church- 
men afraid of disestablishment ? Do they feel, at 
last, obliged to face the probable or possible future? 
Whatever may be the feeling which suggests these 
gatherings, certain it is that they are being held with 


un wonted frequency. There has been a conference 


at Wakefield, presided over by the Bishop of Ripon, 
at which the questions of Church endowments, San- 
day-schools, the work of the Church, and cognate 
matters were discussed. There have been coafer- 
ences elsewhere, and bishops’ visitations one after 
another. At a Church Conference at Leeds, the sub- 


ject of education was mainly discussed. At Rich- 


mond, in Yorkshire, the triennial visitation of the 
Bishop of Ripon has commenced. Here the Bishop 
(Dr. Bickersteth) spoke, we are told, “on the rela- 
tions of the Church to the people, and few relations 
had a deeper interest. Upon them it was more than 


probable that the future existence of the Ohurch as 
an Establishment depended. S gas were not want- 
ing that an attempt would be made to disestablish 
the Church of England. From whatever quarter the 
attack might come, if the Church of Eagland was 


to weather the storm, if she was to repel the assault, 
it would not be by relying on her apostolic constitu- 
tion, nor on the prestige of her great antiquity and 
social position, nor upon her resources of intellectual 
power or of material woalth, nor even upon the 
soundness of her creeds, nor the unrivalled excel- 
lence of her formularies, but her strength would lie 
in the proof she could give that she had accom. 
plished her mission as witness for the Truth in the 
hold which she had gained, or might yet gain, on the 
reverence and affection of the people.“ No men need 
more encouragement than Evangelical bishops like 
Dr. Bickersteth. But will Dr. Bickerstoth say what 
is the “Truth” for which the Church of England 
contends? Is it the truth according to the Evan: 
gelicals, the Tractarians, the Ritualists, or the Broad 
Church? What is the Truth according to the Estab- 
lished Church? However, these meetings, of which 
we have noticed only a few, aro a sign of the times. 
We are glad to find that the Church is, at least, 
thinking of what it may be necessary to do. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY AND THE 
CHURCH CONGRESS. 


At a Conference with the Southampton supportors 
of the Liberation Society, on the 18th inst., Mr. 
Carvell Williams stated that it had been su 


in Southampton—some of them clergymen—who 
had beeome converts to the principle of disestablish- 


in the town during the sittings of the Church Con. 
and had ised their co-operation. The 
. had declined doing so, thinking that it 
would be ungracious to seem to put itself in a posi- 
tion of antagonism to a body which had not acted 
un cally to the Society. It would have been 
ungrateful, also, for every Church Congress had 
helped the Society by means of the facts and tho ao- 
knowledgments with which it had supplied them. 
Commenting on the ergy of last week, 
Mr. Williams said that the brotherly feeling which 


| it displayed towards Nonconformists had been most 


gratifying, and he hoped that it would hasten tho 
time when they would not be obliged to shake 
hands with each other over a wall of partition, 
as they were now obliged to do. Another 
hopeful fact was tho increasing preparedness 
of Episcopalians for the disestablishment, which 
the discerning men among them admitted to 
be probable, if not inevitable. Their difficulties 
r leading them to cultivate a greater spirit of 
unity, as well as to promote the practical efficiency 
of their Church, and their success in those respects 
would serve to advance, and not hinder, the work of 


from the Brighton Daily News, well received. In 


the Liberation Society. The disorganisation of the 


A 
Church was not to be desired; for, just as Germany 
would find it difficult to make peace with France if 
anarchy prevailed in the conquered country, would 
Episcopalians dread disestablishment if they sup- 
posed that it would lead to confusiun and 
disintegration. 

The meeting—which was presided over by W. 
Lankester, Esq., J.P., expressed its cordial approval 
of the Liberation Society’s proposed course of action ; 
reconstituted the Local Committee, and considered 
its future proceedings. 


* 
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DISSENTERS AND THE ED¹UOATION ACT. 
MEETING OF THE CENTRAL NONCONFORMIST 
COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Central Nonconformist Commit- 
tee on the Education Act, was held on Wednesday, at 
the Lecture Room connected with Carr's-lane 
Chapel, Birmingham. Mr. J. Chamberlain presided ; 
and amongst those present were the Revs. R. W. 
Dale and H. W. Crosskey, and Mr. Schnadhorst, 
hon. secretaries; Revs. W. Nicholson (agent of the 
Liberation Society), C. Vince, J. Harrison, W. W. 
Jubb (Oldbury), B. Bird, G. B, Johnson, and H. W. 
Holland; Aldermen Manton and Holland; Council- 
lors Rollason, B. Smith, Perkins, J. Collings, Web- 
ster, and Harris; and Messrs. J. S. Wright, A. 
Field, J. A. Partridge, G. Ingall, McClelland, J. C. 
Woodhill, and A. Gosling. Letters of apology for 
non-attendance had been received from the Rev. H. 
J. Heathcote, and Messrs. W. Middlemore, T. Ken- 
rick, G. Dawson, J. A. Cooper, and Mandor 

(Wolverhampton). 


Mr. ScunapnHorst (one of the secretaries) read a 
report, giving an outline of the proceedings of the 
committee since their formation at a public meeting 
in Birmingham. The object of the movement was to 
protest — 1. Against the power given to local boards 
to levy a rate for the support of schools in which 
they could determine that the religious teaching 
should be denominational. 2. Against the con- 
science clause, which required a Nonconformist to claim 
religious toleration in schools supported by national 
money. 3. Against the. permissive arrangement 
for religious inspection.” Circulars were sent to 
several thousand Nonconformist ministers, and a 
— extensive ccrrespondence was carried on, chiefly 
with the ministers of country churches, which amply 
sustained the anticipation which had been formed as 
to the probable effects of the bill in the rural dis- 
tricts. The committee endeavoured te arouse the 
country in favour of Mr. Dixon’s amendment on the 
second reading of Mr. Forster's bill, and were the 
means of originating the unique protest addressed to 
Mr. Gladstone by 5,173 ministers of various denomi- 
nations, objecting to various provisions of the bill. 
The report detailed the further steps made by the 
committee during the progress of the bill with a view 
to make it more acceptable to Nonconformists, which 
were continued till further opposition became useless, 

Mr. Dal read the abstract of accounts, which 
showed that the receipts had been 548/. 193., and the 
disbursements 6381. 5s. 5d., leaving a balanco of 
821. 68. 5d. against the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed that the report and 
accounts be received, adopted, and printed, and cir- 
culated amongst the donors and subscribers. Mr. 
Woop nu seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. 

The Cuainman then proposed the following re- 
solution :— } 


“That the present organisation of the Central 
Nonconformists’ Committee be maintained and 
extended for the following objects: First l. To 
obtain the amendment of those provisions in 
the Education Bill of last session which violate 
the principles of religious liberty, by enabling 
the majority in any district to tax the community at 
large for the propagation of the opinions of a sect. 
2. To secure the refusal of national aid to new 
denominational schools, and its gradual withdrawal 
from all schools under denominational management. 
8. To prevent the development of the denominational 
system of education in Ireland and Scotland. 4. To 


dy some members of the Church of Eugland resident resist legislative encroachments on the right of Non- 


oonſormists.“ Second — That the committee be 


especially charged with the duties of assisting 


ment, that the we sate Rag ee hold a public meeting the Nonconformists 2 the country to pre- 


vent rate schools from becoming institutions for 

propegating denominational creeds, and to collect 

inſormation concerning the practical working of tho 

3 4. in relation to the religious liberties of 
onconſormists. 


There was no doubt, he said, that the Purlin- 
mentary action of the committee had been a failure. 
In reference to the special object which had * — 
the attention of the committee, it had been a failuro 
in two points. In the first , the Government 
had succeeded in carrying that very unexpected 
alteration by which they intended to give an increase 
to the grants for denominational schools; and, 
secondly, there still lived on the face of the Act the 
obnoxious clause by which it was open to School 
Boards throughout the country to teach, at the ex- 
penso of all the ratepayers, the sectarian dogmas aud 
doctrines ofany one of them. IIe took it for granted 
that, if it was desirable to continue this agitation at 
all, it was desirable that it should be continued 
with a view to securing the alteration and amend- 
ment of those two 3 and they were referred 
to in clauses 1 and 2 in the scheme which he had 
proposed. Only he would point out that tho com- 
mittee thought that in their previous agitation 
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they were a little too moderate, and whereas all they 
then asked for was that there should be no increase 
of aid to denominational schools, now they asked that 
all ts of national money for denominational pur- 
E should be gradually withdrawn. (Hear, hear.) 
their former agitation they were taunted with in- 
consistency because of their moderation, but their 
feeling was that as their organisation was created to 
deal with a new and temporary state of things, they 
would be content to leave the past. Now, however, 
that they were about to give the organisation a wider 
basis, it seemed desirable to make their action con- 
sistent. Moreover, the committee proposed to assist 
in a movement which had already obtained many 
supporters in Scotland, and still more in Ireland, to 
resist any alteration of what was called the mixed 
system of education. The committee found that no 
point was more firmly fixed in the minds of the Non- 
conformists of this country than that it was un- 
desirable to make any change in the direction of 
- denominationalism in Ireland; and they thought 
that by embracing this object in their scheme 
— 4 would be strengthening their own hands 
and fulfilling the desire of their constituents. 
Lastly, in the fourth clause, the committee took a 
general power to resist legislative encroachments on 
the rights of ———— = 7 — vague, ay 
purposely vague. same time, he thought it wo 
not be dificult to lay before the — reasons 
which would justify their assenting to it. The 
— hitherto, had been purely of a temporary 
; now, the atte was that it should 
assume a more ent form. (Hear, hear.) 
That being 80, it seemed absurd to have a com- 
mittee bearing the name of Nonconformist com- 
mittee, and supposed to represent Nonconformist 
feeling, without the power to express itself on any 
great question, that of education alone excepted, in 
which Nonconformists took an interest. They knew 
that other questions of very great magnitude would 
be mooted in the next session of Parliament, and it 
seemed to the officers and committee to be highly 
undesirable that they should have no power of ex- 
pressing their opinions upon such matters. More- 
over, by taking such power, it might be possible for 
the committee, in the course of the agitation, to 
assist other bodies, and more especially the Libera- 
tion Society, which had undertaken a great work, 
and which the committee would be sorry to leave 
without sympathy and support. (Cheers.) The 
interest felt throughout the country in the edu- 
cation question would be increased in -geometrical 
proportion when to the agitation for the removal 
of the objectionable clauses of the Education Bill, 
the committee were able to add an agitation 
for the removal of other obnoxious encroach- 
ments on the rights and principles of Nonconfor- 
mists. The next and last portion of the scheme 
referred to another most important part of the duties 
the committee would have to perform. ‘The secre- 
taries had received an immense number of upplica- 
tions from Nonconſormists throughout the country, 
asking for information with reference to the working 
of the education measure, and especially to the action 
which Nonconformists, as such, should take to carry 
the bill into effect with as little violation as possible 
of Nonconformiste’ rights. It seemed to the com- 
mittee desirable to make it a prominent part of the 
future duty of the committee to give such assistance, 
and to take all possible means to secure the carrying 
out of the Act without violation of their privileges. 
Further, it was most desirable to have some central 
committee charged with the duty of collecting infor- 
mation, which would assuredly pour in from all parts 
of the country, as to the working of the Act: for 
they would be better able to seek amendment of the 
Act if they were able, at the same time, to press on 
the attention of the Government a mass of facts 
showing where the Act had failed. He believed 
the organisation had done a very important work, 
and nothing could be more gratifying than the 
unanimity which bad been exhibited by Nonconfor- 
mists of all shades of opinion in reference to the 
matters which had been laid before them. He be- 
lieved the same unanimity would be found in re- 
ference to the matters comprised in the scheme now 
before the meeting. Ho thought it very important 
that such an organisation as this should exist, for it 
would take a place which was at present unoccupied. 
It would not interfere with the Liberation Society, to 
which they all wished success, but would be-an ally 
to that association, and not a rival. 


Alderman Manron seconded the resolution. He 
said they had been defeated, but only for a period, 
and he thought the lease the Liberal Government 
had given to keep up the sectarian spirit of the 
country would turn out to bea shortone. It would 
be the duty of Nonconformists in large towns to 
watch over the smaller towns, in which little mean- 
nesses and acts of bigotry took place of which man 
persons had no conception. He was deeply pain 
at the conduct of some men in this town who were 
strong Protestants, and who would resent any impu- 
tation on the genuineness of their Protestantism, who 

yet, rather than give up their own denominational 
teaching in schools, wero content to give Roman 
Catholics a new establishment in Ireland. (Mr. 
Dale: Hear, hear.“) He was satisfied that if the 
denominational system were carried out in Ireland 
there would be a far more powerful church establish- 
ment there than that which had been abolished ; and 
he thought that if any man might be sorry for the 
legislation of the last session it was Mr. Gladstone.— 
unless it was Mr. Bright. He believed that if Mr. 
Brigbt had been able to be in the Cabinet the Non- 
contormists would not have had such a defeat. 
The Rev. G. B. Jounson said he heartily concurred 
in the general programme, and he regretted that the 
committee had not seen their way to act with greater 
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broadness and ity at the outeet, and protest 
against the existing system. His mind was relieved 
by the manner in which the Chairman had spoken of 
the Liberation Society, for he should deprecate no- 
thing more than that any action taken by this com- 
mittee should appoar to be other than in harmony 
with that society. 

The Rev. B. Brrp said that some present had to do 
with schools immediately conn with Noncon- 
formist places of 2 and it followed that if they 
agreed to the principle laid down in the paper, 
would be relinquishing their own schools. This was 
a matter that needed to be very carefully and tho- 
roughly discussed. Connected with his own chapel 
was a school of about 200 children, and there were 
large Episcopal schools in the neighbourhood. In the 
event of his achool being given up, no doubt the child. 
ren would be immediately absorbed by the Episcopal 
schools. He did not think this would be a very 
great advantage to Nonconformists; they would 
suffer, and it would only be playing into the hands 
of the denominational no 

Mr. Das said this was a subject which had already 
come before the secretaries in private communica- 
tions, and it was one of great interest. In lar 
districts there were — te 3 oy the 
question extremely perplexing. For instance, there 
were some strong — achools in small 
vi and country towns, and, if they were aban- 
doned, there would be no probability of securing a 
day-aechools “The ouly — 7 — th 

, only result of s ese 
—— would be the * of the 
Episcopal schools already existing, and perhaps the 
creation of schools under the school in which 
Episcopal dogmas would be taught, though not by 
means of Episcopal formularies. In such exceptional 
cases he thought it might be very desirable that Non- 
conformists should continue to maintain their schools. 
But his own impression was that the religious con- 
gregations of Birmingham ought to make it clearly 
understood that they were not responsible for the 
secular education of the people, and that, whatever 
might be the immediate result of that policy, ho 
thought the remote result would be to inform the 
public mind, and in so doing to operate well for the 
special ‘interests of Nonconformity. The school 
board that would be formed in Birmingham within 
a very few months would in that case probably ask 
for the use of the schoolrooms till they could provide 
them, anil would carry on undenominational schools 
in them; and he would much rather have that than 
the present system. He did not see that it was the 
duty of congregations to provide education any 
more than to maintain the police. If the Govern- 
ment did not provide for the maintenance of a police 
force, it might be the duty of churches to have yearly 
collections to keep up an adequate police force. 
The necessity for the churches to provide educa- 
tion had passed away, and the sooner the congrega- 
tions in towns like this distinctly affirmed that the 
secular education of the people was not their business, 
the better. 

Mr. McCiexanp advocated the complete separa- 
tion of secular from religious education in Ireland. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 


Mr. Jesse CorL Nds proposed a vote of thanks to 
the hon. secretaries, the Revs. Messrs. Dale and 
Crosskey. He spoke in favour of active measures, 
recommending the tabulating of every conceivable 
thing in which a Dissenter was at a disadvan 
with a Churchman, dead or alive—(laughter)—and 
requiring candidates at Parliamentary elections to 
give a promise to vote, if returned, for the removal 
of these grievances on every r Mutual 
concessions became a crime in this case, because it 
was the handing down of a difficulty to others which 
they were afraid to deal with. 

The Rev. C. Vincg seconded the resolution. 


The Rev. H. W. Houtanp supported it. He 
showed that the adoption of a denom 8 


and equality, committed those who were in favour of 
it to a denominational system for Ireland. He 
asked where the opposition to that system could 
come from? Certainly not from the Manchester 
Education Union. 

Tho resolution having been passed, 

Mr. Darn, in acknowledging it for himself, bore 
testimony to the effeetive and zealous service which 
Mr. Schnadhorst had rendered. It had not been alto- 
gether a pleasant task to oppose a Government in 
which there was a statesman to whom some of them 
looked with a loyalty and affection and confidence 
which appeared to them almost indestructible. But, 
obviously, there were times ia political history when 
they were bound to take a very distinct stand on be- 
half of their Fe and accept all the conse- 

uences; and if a Liberal Government, even with 

Gladstone at its head, intended to pursue the 
kind of policy it pursued last session, it was time thet 
Nonconformists made it clearly understood that that 

licy would end in the loss of the support which the 

iberal party had hitherto received so enthusiastically 
from them. Mr. Dale then referred to the iatimation 
given by the Government that next session there 
would be a revision of the Revised Code, so as to in- 
crease the grants to denominational schools. He said 
that with whatever hostility he regarded Mr. Forster's 
measure, he regarded with still more hostility the pro- 
sal to strengthen and perpetuate denominationalism 
y increasing the grants to it from the public funds ; 
and he hoped they would be able, before the Revised 
Code was laid on tho table of the House of Commons, 
to make Government feel that Nonconformiste gene- 
rally would offer to any development of the denomi- 
national system the most earnest resistance. 
The Rev. H. W. CnosskEx also acknowledged the 


vote of thanks. He said he believed that Nencon- 


they | had becom 


be bed, due, to 
tage temper or neglect on the Curb side, 5 


in England necessarily, as a matter of simple justice 


* —ͤ— eä— m 
formists were at a great orisis in their history, and 
that by the extension of denominational im- 
mense vosted interests would be created, to which all 
that had gone before would be trifling. In a few 
ears they would be told the 
ave justice done to it, that system 
* of the present legislation. That | 
extended to Ireland, where, in 
absence of organisations such as this, and of the 
ignorance that prevailed, the whole national system 
come erted. It was now to a large extent 
denominational, and the vested interests of the 
E interfered with new Mr. 


rey referred with 8 to the unity that 
subsisted among Nonoconformists on these vital sub- 
jects, and his confidence that ultimately 


expressed 
we 4 would be relieved of all sectarian restrictions, 
and that the religious life of the country would be 
13 to develop itself consistently with individual 
rights. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the 
proceedings. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. 


Ata meeting of the recent Church at 
rr 


— 7 — of the Church to the Noncon- 


practical s 
tended to 
relations in which Ohurchmen and their 


teps would be, first of all, those which 
rectify the fundamental conce and 
onconfor- 
mist brethren stood. 
course, would 


come to those 


(Applause.) SS 9—— step founded, and he 
belioved they would have taken a 71 towards 
that bl consummation which Ohurchmen 
and Nonconformists alike most desired. The Church 


was the mother of all baptized — They were 
ae — alte of hi they 
0 on uman 

must be as her children. (Hear, .) 
Notwithstanding that the whole of the Nonconfor- 
mists as a were not in that character belonging 
to the 0 „vet they must admit that the 


individual units are one with the Church. 
It was impossible to enter into any amount of ex- 
cuses. God's Holy Spirit worked among them as 
well as the Church, to deny it, was to acknow- 
ledge sheer ignorance of the facts. (Cheers) 
8288 — be on their . 
mplied underlying assumption of the 
N A only perfect one. Any n kno 
me formed Church, must know that Dissent 


Church when John 
was alive, one of the greatest men that 
He was unsw in 


his devotion to the Church, 


hear.) If Nonconformists 

tility towards the Church, it was the duty of the 
Church not to return that hostility, but with 
them and not take offence. rere epg 


di 
Church. ud * The third 
ate = „ chat all Auge last ore 
still our bre There was a want of elasticity 
which had doomed them to act with uniformi 


out denouncing others, they might 
succeed in bringing about a unity in the Church. 
(Loud applause.) 


The Rev. Joun C. Rr said the question was a 
most important one, and they would benefit tho 
world at large by such a reunion as that : 
in fact, the benefit to be derived could be 
exaggerated. He would come at once to the sub- 
stance of the subject, and say that the first thing 
wanted was concession, and that concession on the 
part of the Church of England. They must be pre- 
pared to male large concessions if yy to gain 
the Nonconformists. (Hear, hear.) They must be 
ready to do something, ready to act. They could 
not expect that the Dissenters would come cap in 
hand at the first intimation that the Church was 
willing to receive them. (Hear, hear.) The idea 
was simply absurd, and they could not blame the 
Dissenters. If they were not prepared to make these 
concessions it was waste of time to discuss the re- 
union question. The concessions required to be 
made by the Church were her episcopac „ her 
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sound doctrines of the Church. agony — ow 


ngland, and they would get then many Non- 
N 5 1 ae The Rev. Arrnur 


conformists who 


be given up, and Church should 
the Act of Uniformity. 
(Loud cheers.) The services were too long, and 
might be shortened and more liberty 1 Sine in the 
liturgical part of the service. He — ss gph 
omi 0 


ii 


themselves, and onght to ex ite 


*. — — 2 and then if 


the Bible nearer Ohurchmen, Churchmen 
then get the nearer to one another, and in- 
being at a dead lock, as at present, they 
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sound basis, and on a 
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upon all practical legislation 
the State — have a veto. The 
ocated general reforms, amongst others 
e Orown should be deprived of its prerogative 


of men to fill the episcopal office, 
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and that patrons of livings should not be permitted 
to sell and barter those livings, and should in 
making tments consult the feelings and 
opinions of the parishioners rather than their own 
caprice. (Cheers) 
The Rev. Gzonaz Bopr, who was the first to 
speak on the subject, fayoured the hand of fellow- 
held out to the Dissenters, with the view 
of bringing them within the fold of the Ohurch. 
The al effort towards the union of Chris. 
tians in was an earnest effort in the cause 
of on. Secondly, the Church should 


t to use or 
ublic wor- 


. teaching. 
— ear, hear,” from the right rev. chairman.) 
ps8, no one with greater intensity than he 
longed for a reunion of the Church with orthodox 
Dissenters, who, he regretted to say, were estranged 
by the laxity in former times 
taries. .) 

Suffragan of Dover did not think 
there could association with the Churches of 
New and Old Rome till the accretions of supersti- 
tion, false doctrine, and false doctrine, and f as- 
r which attached to them, were swept away 
by their own hands. Neither did he expect any 
advance towards union with the Church from the 
Nonconformists at home, not eo much by reason 
of difference of doctrine, not so much in con- 
sequence of the barrier caused by the existence 
of the Church Catechism and the Athanasian Creed 
as through the character of Church authority and 
Church order, 
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Mr. Bennsronp-Horn, M. P., while he did not op- 
pose in the attempt to bring about union, 
yet he cautioned the Church against the sweeping 
character of the reforms recommended, with respect 
to one of which, while he did not say the system 
was not capable of improvement, he hegged to re- 
mind Mr. Moorhouse that the present priesthood of 
England had sprung from the system of patronage, 
and it was unique amongst the priesthoods of the 
world. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. B. M. Piumprne, of King’s College, Lon- 


don 1 — — a relaxation of the penal clauses 
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of the Act o ormity. 
RADLEY (All Saints, South- 
ampton), believed in treating Dissenting ministers 
with courtesy and even cordiality—if not exactly as 
brothers, certainly as half-brothers, in ministering 
to the spiritual wants of the people. If there were 
those who refrained from recognising them as 
fellow-ministers, they could surely recognise them as 
fellow-workers for God. (Hear, hear.) By that 
means—without prosyletising or touting for custom 
—it was possible to draw Dissenters into the old 
Church. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. DaLRTWIn M‘LacHuan considered a 
better effect would ensue from conciliating the per- 
sonal feeling of Nonconformists rather than by an 


unreal profession of conformity where diversity 


existed. 

Archdeacon UrrRnTrOx drew the happiest augury 
from the kindly spirit displayed in the discussion of 
this question, for the object of which they all, or 
most of them, had so much at heart. 

The Rev. G. H. Suns approved not only a 
courteous bearing towards orthodox Nonconformists, 
but that they should be treated by clergymen as 
their parishioners. The Athanasian Creed was a 
question which cried for inquiry. (No, no.) The 
clergy he desired should not indulge in excess in 


tions | Church worship, by which he believed numbers 


were er from entering a church. 
Mr. Surpron considered it was necessary to exer- 
cise the greatest caution in offering facilities to 


| Dissenters for transferring their membership to the 


Church. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
MEETING IN FAVOUR OF FREE CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 


The public meeting in connection with the Union 
for the exposition and enforcement of Free Ohurch 
ees mg was held on Wednesday week at St. 

ames s Hall, Plymouth, which was crowded in 
every part. In the absence of Mr. Alfred Rooker, 
who had not arrived from America, Mr. Alexander 
Hubbard, the ex-Mayor of Plymouth, was voted to 
the chair. He was supported by the leading 


, | ministers and delegates who were attending the 


sessions of the Union. 
The Cuarnman,After a brief and cordial address, 
called on 
The Rev. Joszrx Fietoner, who commenced by 
remarking that nowhere had the Congregational 
Union met with a more cordial or kind entertain- 
ment than they had received at Plymouth. The 
subject which he had been asked to bring before the 
meeting was entitled, The Attitude Obligatory on 
Nonoonformists in Relation to the Question of Church 
and State.” That was a very large question, and he 
must take things for granted, which perhaps might 
come from the lips of other speakers. He took it 
for ted, for example, that the Nonconſormists of 
England and Wales were perfectly and one in 
reference to the question of religious establishments. 
(Hear, bear.) He did not suppose that there were 
any present who needed instruction u that sub- 
ject, for every position which they had taken up in 
this country now. for to many years led to the infer- 
ence that they had settled the question at least. 
They had received a yong oh protest from their 
thers who had gone them, from the days 


of the Tudors, from the days of the Stuarts, and also 


from the days of the House of Hanover, they had 
continued to receive protests in reference to religion 
as connected with force and with power. In the 


early period they protested by suffering; in this 


period they made their protest in the way of aggres- 
sion; they were not satisfied that they should enjoy 
their own civil and religious liberties merely, but 
they desired that the last vestiges, even the very last 
relics of anything like force, whether direct or in- 
direct, be entirely destroyed or swept away 
from the statute-book of the realm. 2 They 
based their protest upon Scripture and on the words 
of their own and only Master, who said, Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Owsar's, and unto 
God the things that aro God’s. My kingdom is not 
of this world; if my kingdom were of this 5 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be 
delivered unto the Jews. But now is my kingdom 
not from hence,” and on reasoning they found no 
ground for religious establishments, for religion was 
a matter between the individual conscience and God 
— (Hear, hear)—and it was —— L therefore, to 
the firet principles of reason itself that any human 
Government, by any device whatsoever, should seek 


‘| to shackle the — te of men’s consciences, or to 


dictate to them on matters of religion. (Applause.) | 
Then again, he held it to be sound political philo- 
sophy that — should seek to get rid of the connec- 
tion which had existed so long in this country bo- 
tween Church and State, for the constitution of the 
country might be in other respects of the best kind; 
it might afford civil liberty to all its subjects; it 
— open up facilities for intercourse between man 
and man, community and community, but if by a 
subtle method it sought to cast round one dominant 
system of religion its patronage and its favour, then 


| 


he said that politically speaking it was an injustice. 


foundation if it attempted such things, so that on all 
those grounds they were opposed to religious estab- 
lishments, and he did not su that they so much 
admired the religious establishment of this country as 
to consider it an exception in relation to the general 
op ey (Hear, hear.) If they looked narrowly 
to that system they would find that it was indeed 
a growth, but a growth of a most heterogeneous 
kind. There were elements in it of the most dis- 
cordant nature, and there were al) kinds of incon- 
sistencies banded ther, and by what kind of 
bond? By law! ‘They had nothing to say that 
night against any individual or persons whatsoever, 
but they were not going to be fettered in their 
in reference to the system itself, but would —.— 
boldly and forcibly, and say that the time had come 
for those who understood on scriptural grounds, on 
grounds of reason, and on nds of political philo- 
sophy, the injustice of national religious establieh- 
ments, that they should speak out against the system 
with all their hearts and with all their souls. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and applause) If they looked into the re- 
ligious establishment they would find a great many 
things in it that were remarkable. They knew that 
there were hundreds and thousands, not only of good 
men, but of good Churchmen and ministers, accord - 
ing to the light of their own conscienves, but then 
see how they were fettered ; soe how they had 
themselves under bondage. If they looked at the 
way in which the whole thing was orderod, they 
would find that it was remarkable kind of opisco- 
pate. He hénoured those bishops who had dono 
their best in the positions which they oceupied, but 
he never could ſe , the way in which they reached 
those positions. 1.0 considered the congé d'élire was 
the — that could a — ho 
pon it as a species of blasphe ear, 
hear)—for as soon as a bishop died or 5 his 
office there went forth a message from the Premier 
t> the dean and chapter to assemble together and 
appoint a worthy successor; they were to pray 
together, and confer together, and they were asked 
to take counsel of the Almighty in relation to the 
appointment of a man who had been already 
appointed. (Laughter.) Now that was a kind of 
religion which they would not like to see spread 
over this land. Much as they admired the power 
and activity of some of the bishops, they could never 
forget how they received their appointments, and that 
the very last thing a bishop had to do when he re- 
ceived his office, was to go down on his bended knee 
before the Queen of thie country, and with the 
Queen’s hands in his hands, to make hie supplica- 
tions to her for the temporalities of the See. This 
was not a system which they were going to enoou- 
rage in this nineteenth century, and in this advanced 
age—(applause)—in which they were seeking to 
liberate their fellow-countrymen, and to get rid of a 
very great injustice, on whatever class it might bear, 
and especially those forms of injustice which were a 
great detriment to religion itself, and which gave the 
idea to multitudes of the working-men of this 
country, that the religion of the country, and espe- 
cially the national religion, was intended to uphold a 
certain class, to appoint places for certain men and 
to give them a position of ease. Let them not forget 
that the country was now enfrauchised; that every 
one was in à certain sense a ruler, and that every 
man who was enfranchised had a solemn duty bound 
upon them to act in relation to this question, as well 
as in relation to all others. ( Applause.) He looked 
upon it that it was a mistake on the part of any man, 
however religious he might bo, to separate himself 
from a great duty, for he owed a duty to his fellow 
citizens as well as to his own conscience and to his 
God, and, therefore, he took it that it was a most 
religious thing for a Christian man to work, and work 
hard, in order to place in the House of ons of 
this country, men who would represent right and just 
principles in reference to this as well as to other 
uestions. (Hear, hear.) But it was said by some 
that the religious establishment of this country was 
such that if it wore disestablished and disendowed 
it would only give it greater power than it 
had at present. People said, “See the wealth 
there is in the hands of those who aro 
associated with the Establishment of this country ; 
look at their livings, look at their glebes, look 
at their lands, look at their endowments, look at 
their emoluments, look at the way in which they are 
banded together ; see how all rank and fashion flow 
into their churches, gather round them, and give 
them support. Separate that Church from the Stato, 
and then you will give it such a power that it will 
very ily absorb all other denominations, and 
the end will be worse than the But his 


of making 
at its ministers 


loving the truth, and preaching it with fervour and 
with great success. They had got Puseyism—full- 
blown Puseyism—increasing in the land, and not 
only building their churches everywhere, but deco- 
rating them, and following up practices which were 
most in harmony with the praetices of the Church of 


Rome. Indeed, many of those men who acted under 
the Act of Uniformity were speaking down the Re- 
formation, crying up the Anglican and medieval, 
and early Church, they were doing their best to 


| Tho constitution of a nation was not on its right turn tho hearts of men away from the simple truth 


dominant religious establishment? It appeared 
him that it would be the best thing in the world 
which we lived to prevent our land being turn 
into a Popish country, and the attitude they oug 
to take was that of endeavouring at least 
establish. There was no fear of the 
when it was done, but if there were an 
8 ways j 1. do it,” 
was Hear, hear. rev, eon- 
cluded an uent and earnest te ake 
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The Rev. Lu. D. Bevan, of Lon 
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spheres of life into which they should be glad cnoug 
to enter. The pains and ee done awa 


offices. It was not so mach the direct effect of the 
law as the indirect influence of this legislation upon 
the character and feelings of the people. They could 
do away with the law, but could not do away 
with the influence that law had been producing for 
many years. If a Dissenter was a free citizen, he 
was not admitted to every social privilege. (Hear, 
hear) A Dissenter in society was a strange 
anomalous personage. As a consequence, they 
Wund that many of the sone of old and firm Die- 
senters were now to be found in the Established 
Church and in the Rituslietic Ohurches, which were 
highly amusing. (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 
There was no doubt that the average man found that 
Dissent over-weighed him ; it was a cross to bear, and 
if they had not got good faith in it they would not 
bear it. There was much more real disability in the 
matter of education. They were shut out, to a great 
extent, from the (gage of education given to 
the English le. He did not believe in the 
charges b t against the education, particularly 
of the middle-class. They had plenty of machinery, 
and the fault wae that the machinery was not pro- 
1 worked. They found grammer schools with 

e head masters and trustees ing to the Esta- 
blished Churches, and the bishop as the visitor, and 
a Dissenting father naturally felt a hesitation 
in sending his son to a school of that sort. They 
came to Plymouth, and they could not help remem- 
bering a certain name well-known in the annals of 
modern Nonconformity, that name had stood very 
high in the class lists of the Cambridge University, 
once at the very head ; but where were the rewards 
such talent ought to have received? (Hear, hear.) 
Why wae it could not receive the fellowship, 


honour, and emoluments that would have been poured 
upon another who took first place? why, because 
84 were not members of the Church established 


r. Gladstone had certainly laid the 
exe to other Churches. He believed the t train 
of national disturbed. by strife 


turn the 


» but perhape he might turn round 
ay, Let the State get rid of the 
and it would be better without it. When 
to that Dissenters would be able to get into 
y, but that was a result of 80 little im nce 
that he would pass it by. There was first of all that 
nd economy of forces which was now so much 
by reason of establishment. They did not want 

to get into strife with their Baptist and their Wos- 
leyan friends; they would rather enter into confer- 
ence than contest with them. He believed when the 
Established Church was gone they should very soon 
have done with sectarianiem al . Dissenters 
were charged with want of learning and want of cul- 
tare, but he believed that that was a8 untrue 
as it was common. If they were t, whose 
fault was it but those who had kept them by the 
strong hand of force? The Englieh Charch bad it 
without their own seeking, and without their own 
finding, but Dissenters had had to find it, and keep 
it by conflict and self-sacrifice, and no man could tell 
the difficulties with which Dissenters had had to con- 
tend with to obtain learned ministers, and to obtain 
anything like a fair education of their people. Let 
them have the Universities open, and he believed 
they had the raw material, and that they should be 
able to take their stand among the learned of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) By the disestablishment 
of the Charch they should also have their views 
made broader, and that when they were allowed 
to enter into the natural spheres of life they 
should no longer have any narrowness or meanness, 
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It would be a good for them to 
Universities, and it aleo be a th 
the Universities to get them in em 
hear,” and laughter) —and he believed they shoul 
take with them a greater reality of pu an was 
to be found in members of the Established Church, 
They claimed to be descendants and representatives 
of the Ironsides. Let them have the same reality of 
purpose, let them take care that they did not 
their earnestness when they wont out into the wider 
spheres of national life. It was a libel for Church- 
men to say that Dissenters wanted to disestablish 
the Church because they might prey on it for the 
were not jackals. only hated one thing m 
than establishment, and that was concurrent sado w- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) They would say — them trust 
to themselves, and there would be a bright day ie 
the future, not 8 for the Free Churches, but for 
— ) 


the Chureh of whioh —— age hy? 
established. use) Referring 
the Unioa to fee 


he said the reception gi ven 
to it was unrivalled by any other town if the 
kingdom, ; 


The Rev. W. J. Cox, from Leith, the: delega 
from some of fron auras in eden er 
interesting addresa upon the attainments 

ionaliem in that couutry 


3 
he di 

standing in any hostile character. (Hear, hear. 
Still, he observed that the Church Congress cherish 

the very amiable hope—which did them, no doubt, a 
great deal of good, and the Congregationaliste no 
harm that it was possible to gather the Nonoon- 
ſormista to their fold, and no doubt they, the Noncon- 
formiets, cherished the equally amiable delusion that 
the English Charch was going to be disestablished, 
and that all would stand on the same level. But be- 
tween the two there was an immense amount of 
truth in common which was very important. For 
instance, both were trying to obtain the efficient co- 
„ of the laity in the work, both were enemies 
0 1 and of these social changes which 
tended to destroy the spiritual life, and beth were 
engaged against Satan and his work, and in every 
form ; and therefore what they all desired was that 
while they knew how to differ, how to express those 
differences, and to contend for them, they should re- 
spect each other's principles. (Applause.) They 
were getting better in these respects. He knew not 
what had been Mr. Beran's experiences, but he (Mr. 
Rogers) had found Dissenting ministers expressing 
views on national questions as broad as those ex- 
pressed by the clergy—(Hear, hear)—and he was 
glad to see an increase of breadth on all sides. In 
1803 they found a Baptist congregation disavowed 


any connection between its members and those of 


the Anglican Church, and expelled those who inter- 
married with Church-members. (Laughter.) Now 
they had outlived all that kind of 2 rer 
—but he did find that in Manchester a clergyman ha 
said that he was sorry the Nonvonformists were 
losing their spirituality in contending for equality. 
Laughter.) The obvious answer to this was, if 
ey lost their spirituality in contending for equality 
how did the clergy take care of their spirituality 
whilst they wore contending for supremacy? (“ Hear, 
bear, and loud applause.) But thie was a state 
of thinge which had passed, or was graduelly 
1 and many of the clergy were preparin 
the era of disestablishment by seeking and calti- 
vating kind and friendly relations with Nonconfor- 
mists. (Applanse.) He cordially acknowledged the 
very kind treatment he received at a funeral of a 
friend io a churchyard at the hands of a clergyman, 
who invited him to pray at the close of the church 
service; and he was glad to feel that in this way 
many of the barriers of separation were being broken 
down. (Hear, hear.) And neither would contend 
with less spirit and earnestness for their principles in 
88 of these courtesies and Christian feel - 
ings, but their battles would lass all that element of 
ear bitterness which they had had so often to 
eplore. (Hear, hear.) And he was glad to learn 
that, tho other day, the Aldises had been cordially 
welcomed to the old colleges and the Cimbridge 
University, but it did not eclipse the hospitality and 
welcome thut mombers of the Congregational Union 
had been permitted to enjoy at tho boards 
of Churchmen in Plymouth. (Loud lause.) 
Those things indicate progress, and would do much 
to secure the both hadia view. (Hear, hear.) 
He did not attach much importance to the 
supposed expulsion of Dissenters from society, 
for they had found equally satisfactory society— 
(Hear, hear)—but these things irritated people, and 
were the causes of strife, and disestablishment would 
do much to remove them, but they must not suppose 
that it would do overything; they must rise to a 
higher standard of Christian character by an appro- 
ciation of the awfulness and the grandeur of tho 
work they had before them. Look at the teeming 
populations in want of grace, and they found that 
whilst religious bodios quarrelled amongst each other 
as to who should have the children, the devil got 
possession of them. Disestablishment would not 
make all men Congregationalists ; the very difference 
in the constitution of the natures of men would make 
the existence of various churches necessary, but he 
hoped they would cease to be rival churches, and 
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best means of attaching the working classes to th 


matters. 

ishop of York presided at a conference 
of laity and clergy at Doncaster 

said that of late years the 
greatly altered. Tho sho bad 
activity on the one hand, on the other, those who 
were against her had also increased in activity. Any 
one who looked back for twenty-five years, and com- 
pared the position of the Church then with ite posi- 
tion now, would be greatly encouraged by fladin 
that marks of increased vitality were everywhere 
noticeable; and, on the other ho 
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inion on this t—viz., that the CLurch 
e, "She must so do | 


her, she should be prepared to meet it in all that 
related to the life va activity of a religious 74 
He believed the opinion would be accepted by all, 
that in the past they had made little use of the laity. 
This bringing in of the laity to their councils was 
almost a new discovery. For his part, he freely con- 
fessed, though some of hie brethren of the clergy would 
not, perhaps, endorse it, that he should like to see 
a council of lay helpers in every pee He believed 
that the fear and mistrust ween the clergy 
and the laity were rapidly diminishing, and that 
they bad only rested upon a want of know 
ledge, the one of the other. The more the 
clergy and the laity were engaged in the same work 
the more would id be seen that the work was essen- 
tially the same, and the little asperities would be 

ae off by the attrition of common acti- 
— in g good. eOhurch would then be one 
— 2 —— — ay Seah both 

wou 


Chureh. They 
were living in a peri 
howeter, as dome did. Of one thing they were 


certain, that the times they were living in were most 
important, and that they needed the sctivity, the 
thought, and the prayers of every man among them ; 
and the mote persons they could enlist in the work 
the better it would be for the work that they had to 
do. (Applause.) It would follow from that, that 
the business of the conference was not theory, not 
discussion abont doctrine, and not the seeking after 
things upon which they differed. It was practice in 
the first pluce, and in the next place an endeavour to 
draw together rather than to part asunder. 


THE AOTION OF UNIVERSITY TESTS. 


Another example of the practical inconvenience 
arising from the postponement of the University 
Teste Bill has just occurred at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. G. O. W. Warr, who entered the Col - 
lege with a minor scholarship, carried off an ample 
harvest of prizes during his undergraduate course, 
and for the crowning sheaf added, in the spring of 
1000, the degree of third classic. Bachelors are 
eligible to sit for fellowships at the three annual 
examinetions fullowing their tripos. Mr. Warr 
proved successful at the second attempt, and was 
duly announced to the world us a Felicw of Trinity. 
The announcement, however, was premature. No 
election is complete until the Tl.irty-nine Articles 
have been humbly enbsoribed ; and when the Masters 
and Seniors, assembled in full conclave in the Col- 
lege Chapel, requested his signature along with the 
rest, he declined to give it. Thongh he had been 
always deemed a member of the Charch of Ergland, 
or, at least, had not been identified with any Non- 
conformist body, he appears to have felt himself 
unable to render that assent to the Articles 
which is yet reckoned an essential safeguard of Eug- 
lish Colleges. Whatever (cays the Daily News) may 
have been his particular grounds of objection, they 
supported him against the bribe of 300“. a- year, 
backed by an alluring prospect of leotureshipe, 
tutorsbips, and liviugs; and if he had already eset 
aside 2 — a temptation, he was scarcely likely to 
be moved by the deprecating glances uf those pre- 
sent. Trinity College bas suppl ed several instances 
during the past few. months of men renouncing 
positions of iufluence and competence for con- 
acience’ aake, and the conduct of Mr. Warr will 
materially aid in the orusade they have been 
leading against tests. 


THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND THE POPE, 


A protest signed by Cardinal Cullen, three arch- 
bishops, and eighteen suffragan bishops, in referonce 
to the annexation of Rome, has been issued in 
Irelund. It declares that the words used come from 
hoarts filled with sorrow and indignation because the 
Pope is a prisoner in the hands of his enemies. It 
then proceeds in seven clauses to protest against the 
acts of tho Italian Government, and concludes by 
imploring the faithful to have recourse to prayers 
and fasting, and to unite in protosting against the 
insults whivh have boun heaped on the Holy Father. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of — — 
having just return d from the Gcumonical Council 
at Rome, was on Sanday telling bis flock what he 
thought about it, and he gave thom this view of the 
Infullibility dogma. Ile said the Lloly Sve had had 
nothing at all todo with originating it, but it was 
tho determination of the great majority of the bishops 
„to silonce the Gallican School for ever,” and this, 
he contended, had been done! ‘They must, he suid, 
have either one Pope whom God had made infal- 
likle, or the Proteatant alternative of every man in- 
fallible by virtue of his own judyment—a Lope made 
by God, or millions of Popes made by themselves. 

At the Freach Roman Catholic Church, called 
% Notre Dame de France,” there was solemu obser- 
vanoo on ‘luesday of tho tuast of “ Notre Dames des 
Victoires.” Archbishop Manuing preached the sor- 
mon (in French), in the course of which he said that, 
although they wero celebrating tho feast of Our 
Lady of Victorics, it was this year a day of tears to 
many, and it was his wish to speak a tea words of 
consolation. He spoke of the debt due to France for 


| abounded in in 


rendered to religion. Great as her warriors had been 
in many ages, her greatest heroes were her bishops 
and clergy. In her present sorrow (into the political 
causes of which he would not enter) he felt a deep 
sympathy for her sufferings, to which he hoped Pro- 
vidence would give a y end. The present weak- 
ness of France was a cause of weakness to the Church, 
which had received two blows lately, one in the far 
East and one in Rome. If France were strong now, 
those who had struck those blows would be punished. 
He confidently trusted that France would be restored 
to the positiep by which, for more than a thoueand 
ears, she had been able to render such signal 
efits to the Church. A very striking circumstance 
was the ‘presence of a largo number of Sisters of 
Charity and of French children under their care. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY. 


On Wednesday evening last a lecture wae delivered 
at the Town Hall, Brighton, by James White, 1 
M. P., senior representative of the borough, on The 
Kingdom of Italy.” The lecture was the first of a 
series to hs the Brigh eae SS winter, a the 
— — 0 n Registration Asso- 
ciation. There was a large and attentive audience. 
O. Carpenter, Esq., ed. The lecture, which 
ng information, was very cor- 
dially received. Weare sorry that the demands upon 
our space prevent us from quoting more than the 
following passage on the subject of the relations of 
Church and State in the Italian Kingdom :— 


Rome, I rejoice to know, is henceforth to be the 
capital of the Kingdom of Italy. But, if 80, how is it 
possible that the Supreme Head of the Church, and 
the Head of the State, can both occupy the same city 
without soon being at loggerbeada. I candidly confess 
that I fail to 8 modus vivendi how the 
Ecclesi..stioal and the Secular Authority can live to- 
gether iu harmony. It is true thut Pio Nono is an old 
man, and, if infallible, is not immortal. To my Protes- 
tant perception, the Roman Pontiff would cease to be 
the exponent of Roman Catholic faith if he were to 
consent to becon:e subordinate to the Civil Power. Is it 
then reasonable to expect that Rome can long contiaue 
to be the abode of the Pope, who persistently proclaims 
that the Church, if it be not supreme, is not free, 
and the seat of a Parliament which enacts tLat such free- 
dom to the Church is the negation of both civil and 
religious liberty? I say vothing of the obvious incon- 
vevience and me aga to which the [lead of the Church 
would be exposed by residing in the capital of a great 
kingdom, To say nothing of the damaging consequences 
to priestly prestige of proximity and contact with mun- 
dane affairs, all tending to raise the veil before which 
men bow in awe fund adoration. “’Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view,” for the inhabitants of Rome 
have, from time immemorial, been the most irreverent 
of Romau Cutholics. Iam, I confess, at a loss tw dis- 
cover how the present antagonigin of Church and State 
dan be soon extinguished, or evon diminished. The best 
lawe yet passed by the Italian Parliament, those for 
the suppression of religious houses, the seculurisatiou 
of Church. property, the ubolition of ecclesius- 
tical privileges and exemptions, all those beveficent 
measures are still under the bun of the Church. As 
far as I can make out, although it is not now as it was 
acme years back, when the fume of un esprit fort — 
a free-thinker—was the distinctive mark of patriotism, 
still the instructed clisses, although they bave not be- 
come Protertunts, have long ceused to be devout 
Catho'ice, I think, however, that much of the alleged 
infidelity of Italy is ruther a fleeting fashion than a 
serious couviction. It is, however, affirmed by com - 
petent authorities that the majority of men, of the re- 
floed and cultivated classes, regurd the modern miracles 
and mock mysterits of the State Church as contemptible, 
detasing, and vulgar. Thus, whilst among the edu - 
ented, but little reverence remuins for the present 
corrupt teaching and practices of the old fuith, sti! 
no desire exists to embrace a new one, The “ Stututo’! 
or Constitution of 1848, declares, in its first article’ 
that (La religione cattolica, apostolica e romana 6 la 
sola religione dello Stato), the Catholic, Apostolic, aod 
Roman religion is aloue the religion of the State. I 
thould add, it further declares that all otber religions 


Having regard to the preposterous pretensions of the 
Papacy as exemplified iu the“ Encyclical,” the“ Syl- 
labue,” and recent vote of the Ecumenical Conucil 
nssewbled in Rome, many ecurnest thinkers in Italy 
have arrived at the conviction of the itnpracticubility 
of much longer maintaining a State Church. They 
uffiem that the early separation of Church aud State is 
u logical mcessity, That it is simply impossible to 
feet such u transformation of the Roman Catholic 
Church, as sbull place it in harmony with any State 
that is Liberal, or professes to be Liberal. They cou- 
fidently aver, ton, that any attempt of the Civil Power to 
guide the Stute Church into the path of instructed pro- 
gress and moral eulighitenment, would be resented aud 
resisied as State tyranny. Hence their solution of 
this grave, great, and emergent problem, is none other 
than the adoption of whut is known here, as the Volun- 
tury system ; id est those only who benetit by the teach. 
inge, should be called upou to support the teacher. The 
advanced Liberals of Italy proclaim that it is only by 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the State 
Church of Italy, that the Italians will be ever able to 
reu lisa the beau ideal—the dying words of Count Cavour 
A Fares Cuunch ix A Free State, Whenever 
this separation of Church and State takes place, I do 
not expect we shall see [tuly become Protestant, but I 
do thiuk wo shall see Catholicism greatly purified, rid 
of moch of its Romanism, and the teachings of its 
ministers rendered more conformuble, as we Pro- 
ane may think, with the teachings of the Primitive 
uurch. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, it is stated, is 
desirous that «a Committee of 3 should be 
appointed by the Upper House of Convocation to 
consider a plan for the revision of tho Prayer-book. 

The Record is informed that the New ‘l'estament 
Revisioniste have voted that the true translation 


tho many most important services that country bad 


of our Lord's Prayer is, Deliver us from the evil 


| Row existing are tolerated conformably with the laws. 


one.” They also to expunge the Do 
the end, as absent from all the earliest manuscri 
A statement is current that an eminent London 
— has offered 10,000“. for the «xclusive right, 
or ten yearr, of publishing the revised version of the 
Bible now in progress. 

It is stated that the Bishop of Winchester has 
consented to become patron of all those branches of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in his diocese 
where Bishop Sumner occupied the same office. 

EccuestasTicaL Rerorm IN Austria.—Our (East- 
ern Budget) Vienna correspondent says, writing on 
the 14th inst.—“ The Empress of Austria has decided 
to pass the winter with the two Archduchesses at 
Meran, where the Palace of Count Traubbmansdorff i 
being prepared for her reception. ‘The clerical part 


at 


advantage of the Empress stay in the country to 
win her over to their policy. There is no 
however, of these machinations being successful, for 
it ia known that Her Majesty is strongly opposed to 
ecclesiastical domination, and all the members of her 
father's family are distinguished for their liberal views 
in religious matters. The religious movoment in 
Austria differs from that in other Roman Catholic 
countries, such as Italy and Spain, in one essential 
characteristic. The Liberal Italians and Spaniards 
seek an alteration in their relations towards the 
Church from political motives, but they do not ask 
for any alteration in the doctrines of the Church. In 
pyre the causes of the siru between Liberal 


| Catholics and Ultramontanes lis deeper. The former, 


who are chiefly Germans, not only aim at a complete 
separation of the Church from the State, but firmly 
resist the spiritual pretensions and blind intolerance 
of the Holy See. There first demand was for the 
liberation of the schools from ecclesiastical control, 
the introduction of secular education, and the estab- 
ment of secular institutions for the training of 
teachers, so as to remove, not only the schools, but 
the teachers, entirely from clerical influence. Sucha 
demand is far more threatening to the spiritual power 
of the Church than the attacks which have be en made 
on its political position in Italy and Spain, and this 
explains why the religious struggle is so much more 
embittered in Austria than in those countries.” 
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THE HAMPSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 


The annual 4 of the above Union were held 
in the Congregational Church, Winchester, on Wed- 
nesduy week. The members and friends met at ten 
o’clock, when there was a devotional service. After the 
service, the Rev. W. H. Fuller, the pastor, delivered 
an address, which, after some reference to the busi- 
ness before the meeting, adverted to the subject of 
ministerial settlements. He thought the easiest way 
of preventing the entrance of unworthy persons to 
the ministry was for each minister to engage not to 
take part in any ordination service on his own re- 
aponsibility. In one of the districts of the Hants 
Union they had already taken that pledge. In re- 
spect to the new Education Act, he deprecated the 
prevalent apatby— | 


Others, whose political views, ecclesiastical tastes, 
and sectarian interest, have been consulted by Liberal 
statesmen beyond their own hopes or expectations, are 
working quietly and earnestly in their several localities 
to take the ful! advantage of their position. They, at 
least, have little cuuse to complain of the fostering care 
of a Liberal Government. But, depend upon it, unless 
we take the necessary pains to master the details of the 
Act, and to watch its operation in our several localities, 
above all to secure worthy representatives of our own 
in the event of school being elected, we shall 
suffer loss. And I am bold to say that our loss as a de- 
nomination will be tantamount fn this matter to the 
country’s loss, as our interests are identical with those 
of a great national unsectarian system of education. 
And, in the matter of school boards, I may just say that 
there is no reason why, with proper forethought and 
reparation, our interests (and, as we believe, the true 
nteres's of the nation) may not be rotected to some 
extent in almost every district. Each voter will be en- 
titled to a number of votes equal to the number of 
members to be elected, and, as all their votes may be 
given to any single candidate, and, as the ladies ma 
vote as well as the gentlemen, it will be hard if, wit 
proper management, we do not secure some representa- 
tion, if not adequate representation, in most of the 
school boards throughout the United Kingdom. We 
have no selfish interests to serve in the matter, no 
desire to take part in any general scramble after Go- 
vernment money or denominational influence through 
Government schools. Our principles as free churchmen, 
if not our self-respect as individuals, would prevent us 
from competing with others on such terms as these. 
But the very policy against which we have 
almost as one man now compels us to do all we can to 
hold and to increase our denominational influence for 
the general good, hoping that in the end a more liberal 
and enlightened policy may prevail. 
The speaker then referred to the marvellous events 
on the continent. At the conclusion of the addi ess, 
which was listened to with great attention, the 
general report was read by the secretary, the Rev. 
W. M. Paull, of Romsey. The business of the Union 
was then transacted, which consisted muinly of ad- 
missions, and transfers and grants in aid of the evan- 
gelical (paations in the rural districts of the county 
of Hampshire, amounting to a sum total of upwards 
of 900/. Interesting papers were then read on 
“Church Reference Councils, by the Rev. R. A. 
Davies, of Ventnor; and on Church Finance, by 
W. B. Randall, Exq., J. P., of Southan pton, which 
were ordered to be printed, and the whole subject 


referred to a committee apecially elected, who are to 


in the Tyrol will, it is believed, do its utmost to take | 
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bring up their report at the next spring meeting of 
the Union. Dinner was provided in the British Hall, 
at which about 100 persons were present. After 
the usual compliments to the Queen, Royal Family, 
Clergy of the Denominations, Secretary, and Trea- 
surer of the Union, the Rev. Dr. Fe n explained 
the tions of the Pastors’ Retiring Fund, the object 
of which is to make some provision Gor the ministers 
disabled by age or infirmity. He hoped, with 
a little more help on the part of the churches, in a 
few months to realise 100,0007. After which he would 
be freo to devote his energies to the establishment of 
a like fand of 50,0002. in aid of the widows. The 
contribution of 10%. from any church constitutes its 
pastor a life member. After which the hearty thanks 
of the Union were voted to the friends in Winchester 
for their liberal hospitality, and, in returning thanks, 
the Rev. W. Faller tendered his acknowledgments 


to members of other communionse—Epiacopalian, | G 


Ba and Wesleyan—for their kindness in coming 
forward, many of them unsolicited, to help in enter- 
taining so large a number of guests. In the evening 
there was a public meeting, at which the chair was 
taken by the Rev. J. Fletcher, of Christchurch, 
After 4 had been offered by the Rev. H. R. 

of Bournemouth, some admirable addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. W. Jones, of Portemouth, 
on “Tho duty of a Church to itself—its ministry, 
membership, and servicos; by the Rev. S. March, 
B.A., of Southampton, on “ The duty of a Church to 
other Churches of its own and other denomina- 
tions“; by the Rev. J. Llewellyn, of Havant, on 
„% The Work of an evangelist, with special reference 
to our County Missions; and by the Rev. G. A. 
Coltart, of Ryde, on The Voice of the Ohurch and 
the peace of the world.“ 


Threo Chinese have been admitted to membership 
with the Con tional church of Oakland, Cali- 


fornia. They had been instructed in the Sunday - 


school. 

The Rev. G. W. Conder has been ontertained at 
a social meeting, and presented with a puree of 
three hundred guineas, on his removal from Cheet- 
ham-hill, Manchester, to Forest-hill, Surrey. 

Sir Robert Peel has given to the Baptists at Tam- 
worth a large building for a tabernacle, at a nominal 
rent, and written a kind letter, which was read at 
the opening service on Wednesday. 

The Rev. J. Grosvenor, of Knowle, Bridgwater, 
— received and accepted an invitation charac- 
terised by complete nnanimity, to succeed the Rev. 
J. Ward in the pastorate of the Church at Stroet, 
Somersetshire, preached his farewell sermon at the 
former place on Sunday week last, and entered upon 
his new sphere of ministerial labour on Sunday, 
Oct. 17, with cheering prospects of future usefulness. 


Nottincuam.—The Rev. Thomas er, late of 
Padibam, East Lancashire, was y recognised 
as the pastor of the Baptist church Stoney-street, 
Nottingham, on Tuesday evening, October 18. 
About 300 persona partook of toa in the new and 
elegant schoolroom. After tea the meeting was held 
in the chapel, which was well filled. E. Barwick, 
Eeq., occupied the chair. In the absence of the 
Rev. Alexander McLaren, of Manchester, the Rev. 
W. R. Skerry, of Sabden, bore testimony to Mr. 
Ryder’s usefulness and integrity as a minister in 
Lancashire. After a few words from the new pastor, 
congratulatory speeches were delivered by the Revs. 
Samuel Cox, W. R. Stevenson, M. A.; W. Under- 
wood, D. D.; J. B. Dougherty, M.A.; J. Matheson, 
M. A.; and others. There is every promise of u 
happy and successful career both fur Mr. Ryder and 
the church in Stoney-street. He succeeds the Rev. 
J. Greenwood, M.A., has recently left England for 
Australia. 

Hion nur -u. .. — On Thursday the memorial 
stone of a new Baptist Chapel at Highbury- bill was 
laid in the presence of a large number of persons, the 
masonic portion of the ceremony being performed by 
the Rev. W. G. Lewis, president of the London 
Baptist Association. The site on which the new 
chapel is being built is closely adjoining that of 
Highbury Training College, and in the midst of a 
new neighbourhood, which has sprang into existence 
within the last few years, and is rapidly 
covered with houses of a superior description. The 
new building will be extremely plain in appearance, 
with little or no attempt at ornamentation, but with 


schodlrooms and suitable offices attached. The 


minister appointed to the new chapel is the Rev. J. 
Culross, DD. Among those who took part in the 
ceremony were the Revs. C. H. Spurgeon, W. Brock, 
D. D., J. Edmond, I. D., J. Hobson, C. Bailhache, 
8. II. Booth, L. Wiseman, G. T. Perks, W. J. 
Tweedie, T. V. Tymms, R. N. Young, &c. In the 
evening a service was held at the Llighbury Wesleyan 
Chapel, the sermon being preached by the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgion. 

GRANTHAM.—A new Congregational church and 
schools were opened at Grantham, Lincolnshire, on 
Thursday, the 13th inst., when the Rev. Newman 
Hall, LL.B., preached. The group of buildings is 
one of the most neat and appropriate for Congrega- 
tional purpos:s which have lately been erected, and 
for the money which has been spent there is dieplayed 
an astonishing amount of elegance and taste. The 
church is capable of containing 600 people. In the 
schools from 300 to 400 children can be instructed. 
The style of architecture adopted is English Gothic 
of the thirteenth century, the material used being 
Ancaster stone pee! with red — — l 
occupy a central and in every way eligible site at the 
junction of Castlegate and Avenue-road with St. 

eter’e-hill, and is adjacent to the new Town Hall. 
The cost of the church, schools, and land is about 
4,3111. At present there is a debt upon the work of 


9747, which, before the accounts are closed, must be 
reduced to 5007. The architect is James Tait, Esq., 
of Leicester. The movement for the erection of a 
new sanctuary for the use of the Congregationaliste 
of Grantham had its origin in connection with the 
Nottingham county scheme. 

Dumrermiine.—On Sunday week special services 
wero held in Queen Anne-atreet United Presbyterian 
Church, Dumfermline, in connection with the settle- 
ment of the Rev. Robert French, M.A. In the fore- 
noon the Rev. M. Crawford, of Glasgow, preached 
from the words in Muthes's Gospel, “ Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled,” at the close of which he re- 
ferred in pradent but highly co:nplimentary terms to 
his friend the Rev. Mr. French. In the afternoon 
the newly-ordained minister entered the pulpit ac- 
companied by the Rev. Dr. William Anderson, of 

w, who said a fow words to the membors of 

the church. Subsequently Mr. French gave out a 
Psalm, en in prayer, and preached from Judges 
vii. 20, on which he founded a practical discourse. 
The large church, which will hold from 1,600 to 
1,800 persons, was crowded. In the evening Dr. 
Anderson officiated, when he discoursed with his 
wonted ability and fervour, and not a little of the 
vigour with which some of the elder membora recol- 
lected him to have preached in the same looulity up- 
wards of forty years ago. The church was densely 
3 sovoral ministers of different denominations 

ing among the audience. Ralph Erekino, tho cele- 
brated Secession minister, formerly 
this church, though not on the same footing. In the 
session-house and vestry of the church, in addition to 
portraits of former ministers and one or two historic 
documents, aro to be seen a number of very interest- 
ing momorials of Erakino—including the oaken chair 
in which he sat as moderator of the session, and his 
pulpit Bible, a large folio illustrated volume with 
clasps, containing the hd printed in 1680, 
and still in excellent conditio 


————-—— 


Correspondence. 


—— 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE 
EDUCATION ACT, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — Cannot the Congregational Union infuse some- 
thing of its own spirit into the Congregationalists of 
London? There are signs only too manifest that in 
several boroughs the forthooming School Board election 
will become a mere test of the relative strength of sects. 
Already in our borough, ut least, a conference of leading 
local men has Apportioned the representation between 
the different religious bodies. Already our Sunday. 
school organisations are being used for electioneering 
purposes; already prominent Dissenters talk about the 
cumulative strength of their severul bodies. A friend of 
mioe was recently urged to support a prominent Sunday 
school man, on the ground that if a number of such men 
were elected, we should be able to use the new school 
buildings as Sunday-schools, 

What does all this mean? Are we about to witness 
the growth of a new school of political Dissen era, who 
shall anew vindicate our title to be “ the grasping mono. 
polists of toleration’? Or are some men so eager for 
Office that they must needa drag into their service forces 
that never can be used for party couflicts without being 
themselves impaired ? 

As a young Nonconformist, I am sarprised to fiad 
that men from whom I have learned the principle of re- 
ligious equality are now hand - in- glovo with the bitter 
opponents of those principles. I suppose I must have 
misunderstood thom, for uppsrently they believe in the 
liberation of religion from State patronage only so long 
as an exception is maly iu fivour of Evangolio d teach- 
ing. 


I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
London, Oct. 24, 1870. WONDER. 


MINISTERIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —Oireumstanoes rendered it impossible for me to 
reply last woek to the letters of Vigilans and Mr. W. 
Warburton, and | beg permission to do so now. These 
gentlemen have introduced so meny collateral topice that 
it would require more time than I can give, and more 
space than you would affurd to discuss them all. But 
neither of them has even touched the main point at 
issue, as stated lu my defence of the rusolutiona of the 
Congregational Board. Right or wrong, wo do now 
hold ordination and recognition services, in which 
neighbouring and other ministers take part. Ou these 
occasions questions are asked and answered relating to 
Christian character, the leading doctrines of Christia- 
nity, and other matters, and the assembled miuisters 
avowing their satisfaction through one of their number, 
publicly give the right hand of ministerial fellowship 
and welcome to the minister-elect. That this act onthe 
part of the assembled ministers of a district may be 
intelligent, honest, and real, the Congregational Board 
says that previous to any announcement of a public 
service a private conference should be held at which the 
minister-elect shall have the opportunity of making 
those statements which he professes to be ready to make 
in public. Objectors may raise a cloud of dust around 
this simple proposal, or may throw up their caps and 
shout “‘ Liberty.” But every exception taken to it 


misses the mark unless it be taken, and taken validly, 


ed over 


— 
against the whole principle and mede of our ordination 
and recognition services. . i 
Between Mr. Warburton and the London Congrega- 
tional ministers there is no common basis of argument. 
They regard the public recoguition of a man as pastor 
of a Christian church as a very solemn and serious trans- 
action involving important consequences to neighbouring 
ministers and churches, and on this ground they 
avowedly base their proposal. Mr. Warbarton regards 
the invitation to neighbouring ministers to take part in 
an ordination or recognition as “a matter of friendsbip 
and courtesy,” and objects to a proceeding which would 
couvert it into anything else. So long as there is this 
wide difference between tho Board and its censor, argu- 
ment seems wasted. But even on bis own principle oue 
wonders how far your correspondent would carry the 
claims of *‘ courtesy.”” Suppose a man wiio denies the 
deity of our Lord should ask neighbouring ministers to 
como to his recognition as “an act of friendship and 
courtesy do they interfere with tho liberty of the man 
or his church if they decline? Now nothing wilt juatity 
such a breach of “ courtesy” (au act Which Vigilens 
considers equivalent to excommunication) but the 
principle that a public recognition involves in it a do- 
claration of substantial oneness in the faith, along with | 
confidence in character. Aud if these are involved in it, 
why object to such icquiry before the recognition as will 
ascertain the fact of ite existence? 

But “Vigitlane” objucts t> such fiquiry on tha 

that sufficient evidence has already been far- 
uished, “ He (the new coming minister) was originally 
commended to the ministry by an orthodux church. He 
has passed through college with the approbation of his 
tutore. His teaching satisfies tho Church which has 
elected. He knows in his heart that ho ie loyal to the 
Great Master, &.“ ‘ Vigilans” assumes that every 
man who aspires to a pastorate has passed through a 
college, and has left it with the approbation of bis 
tutors; that every man who has been to college was 
originally commended to the ministry by an orthodox 
church; and that every sach man is conscious of his 
own loyalty to the Great Muster. These are bold as- 
sumptions. Rather are they an act of judgment, each 
as the Congregational Board would not dream of, Ode 
of this series of assumptions may be castly tested. Lot 
him open the “Congregational Year-Book™ at any 
page, and he will fiud the names of many who were 
never at any college. I have done it at thie moment, 
und taken the firet page that has turned up, and fiad 
thirteen names of ministere who have had no collegiate 
training. Among the 193 members of the Congrega- 
tional Board irealf, there are at least twenty- dee who 
have passed through no colluge to the ministry. And 
of the ninety-seven ministers resident in and about 
Loudoun who are not members of the Board. there are 
thirty four who have not passed through oollege to the 
ministry, These non-coliegs men may be quite equal 
to their brethren. Many of them are certainly “ not 
one whit“ behind their brethren. Bat the fact remains 
that there are some s ty Congroga ivval miuisters ia 
London alonys, some with and some without charges, 
who have entcred our ministry through other doors 
than those of our colleges. Aud yet the fact of a 
college course is ussumed as rendering further inquiry 
unnecessiry ! 

% Vigilins” seems very much core about the 
reference of the B..ard’s resolutio.s to the new-coming 
minister's “ views of Curietian truth, und seems to eee 
in ita yoke of bondage which minis:ers sad onurches 
will not bear. Is he prepared, then, to resummend 
that those who take part in ordination and nr coguitiva 
services should ask no question exvept as to th» per- 
sonal chiracter” and“ the circumstances of the settle- 
ment of the man whom they public'y admit iutu their 
ministerial fellowship? Is ita matter of no moment to 
tLem whether, for example, he believes in the Divine 
authority of Holy Scripture, or whether he believes ia 
the Godhead of Christ? Is it enough to know that he 
is a good and honest man, let him believe and preach 
what be pleases? If this is his idea, Vigilans” must 
koow thst it is not what Congregational ministers and 
churches hive hitherto thought and practised. And if 
this should ever become the geacral judgment and prao- 
tice of Congregationalists, there are not afew among 
us who would soek refuge from such freedum la some 
other communion. | 

% But,” says Vigilans, better fur the ancient creeds 
and etandards than the capricious and conflicting de- 
cisions of extemporised loci! couferencos.” A bravo 
and well-souuding stroke to conclude a letter with, I 
reply, but it docs not hit the nail, it ouly be tits the air. 
Assuming “ Vigilaus” to be a mivister, ho was ordained 
by bis brethren—or, if not, he is an exception to the 
rule, At his ordination he would have refused, I 
venture to say, to “ subscribe” any creed, ancient or 
modern, but he did not refuse to auswer for the salis- 
faction of the assembled presbyters and pastors the 
usual question as to bis views of the leading doctiiaes 
of the Christian faith. Now, why might not this have 
been done in private before ordination, that the assem- 
bled pastors might tuke their place on the public plat- 
form, already knowiog the man and the grouods which 
jastified their publip procedare? O. what principle 
can the private conference be objected to, if the public 
conference be approved? The Board never dreamt of 
local conferences, themselves extemporised, extemporis- 


| ing a creed and requiring either “subscription or the 
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verbal acceptance of it; bat, on the basis of an existing 
public practice, ‘they included bis views of Christian 
truth“ among those things of which the minister-elect 
should give “explanations and information to the 
brethren whose public recognition he desires to have. 
Mr. Warburton instances a case in which, if a church 
should be formed and a minister settled, certain can- 
tankerous and ill-conditioned men would give trouble 
under the operation of gach resolutions as those of the 
Board. Bat such men as these would be able to give 
far more trouble withont than with a “ local confer- 
ende. Ina local conference, properly constituted, any 
unreasonable opposition would be overborne. Referring 
to Lancashire, from which Mr, Warburton writes, I 


teering in their defence. Bat inasmuch as what is 
ev @ business is nobody's, I have felt it better to 


“ I do think,” De. Stoughton caid, that one pastor by 
himself, with sach accidental sources of information as 


he may happen to possess, ought not to be left to assume | be 


all the responsibility ia so important a matter as the 
ordination of ministers. I bave seen, I have felt, the 
mishief of it, in more cases than one; and this fact 
commends to my mind the advice of the London 
brethren who say that, ‘ previous to the public service 
of the ordination or recognition of a pastor taking place, 
a conference of local ministers and (if practicable) of 
delegates or officers of neighbouring churches, should 
be held, at which the incoming pastor should offer those 


explanations, and afford that information respecting his | schools. Th 
personal 


character, his views of Obristian truth, and the 
circumstances of his settlement, which, if satisfactory, 
would enable them to give him an intelligent weloome.’ 
This is a rule (as to the spirit of it—for I do not insist 
upon any hard-and-fast line of proceeding) which 
appears to me most wise and salutary in all those cnses 
in which men who have only beeu privately instruo ed 
—men who have had no regular instruotion at all—men 
who have come fresh from some secular occupation— 
men who have been only city or home missionaries— 
and men who bave left other communions, seek a miuis- 
terial status in our denomiaation.” 


I am, yours faithfully, 
JOHN KENNEDY. 
Btepaey, Oct. 23, 1870. 


THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION Ar. 


on Thursday at a meeting 


: of the of th 
Board of 1 Lord 


Pore el 15 relig 
denominations into which the community is divided 
trongest o incentive to exertion, and 
a warning that if ucational requirements of 
tho country are not adequately met, either by the 
agencies now or those which have been 
recently sanctioned, they will have to be met in 
some other way. His lordship went on to remark 
that he not a word to say againat the systom of 
school boards. They were an experiment which 
ought to be tried fairly, and which he supposed 
would be tried in pretty nearly every 2 town 
throughout the country; but he did not think that 
those persons were either unreasonable or illiberal 
who in their own bourhood were anxious, as 
fur as may be, to enlarge on the old foundations iu - 


* 


Which does not involve an addition to local taxa- 
tion. My only feeling in this matter,” his lordship 


seid, “is this: let us have the Act effectually put 
into operation ; let us, by whatever agency we may 
a prefer, render instruction at least universal ; 
and, seeing as I do, in this proposed diocesan board 


of education an engine which may be powerful for 

at Furpose, I, for one, give it a very willing su 
port.“ The Bishop of Manchester and the Hon. F. 
A. Stanley aleo spoke, and resolutions were adopted 
approving of the objects of the board. 

A meeting was held pn Thursday, at the rooms of 
the Social Science Association, to consider the means 
of 22 the public candidates for the school 
board, without reference to sect or party, but simply 
from regard to their sintance with the work of 
education. Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., presided, The 
meeting was addressed by the chairmain, Mr. Callagh 
Torreus, M. P., Professor Amos, &. A resolution, in 
in accordance with the object of the meeting, was 
agreed to, and another proposing to bring the subject 
before the public. 

Mr. T. Chatfield Clarke, of Highbury-hill, has 
been selected as a Liberal candidate for a seat on the 
school board for the Finsbury district, and has re- 
cel ved a requisition signed by some of the most in- 
fiuential men in that neighbourhood. He has been 
long interested in the education of the working 


A meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was held on egg gg in St. James's 
Hall, the Bishop of Rochester in the chair, when it 
was agreed unanimously to make a grant of 10,0001. 
in aid of a ae education in connection with the 
Church of England. 

It is anticipated that no edacation rate or school 
board will be required at Norwich, as there is school 
accommodation for 10,800 children, out of 18,500 who 
ought to beatechool. Further accommodation is bei 
for 1,100 more, and u council of clergy 
y has been appointed, with a view to meet. the 
deficiency by voluntary effort. 

The Oxford Local Board have agreed, by a majority 
of twenty-two to ten, to petition for the establish- 


„ment of an education board for that city. Con- 


siderable difference of opinion exists among the rate- 
payers as to the wisdom of this 14 being of 

nion that the number of good already in 
operation in Oxford renders it unnecessary. 


The Archbishop of York has issued the following 
letter to the clergy of his diocese :— 


Bishopthorpe, Get. 15. 

Reverend Brother,—You are aware that a recent Act 
of Parliament makes it desirable that any attempt to 
establish or complete Church schools in a parish should 
made before the close of the present oy The 
statistics which I have collected, throngh the kind aid 
of the » show that while the Church of England 
has striven hard to overtake the duty of educating the 
people, a gond deal remains to be done in this direction. 
request that any attempt that ig about to be made in 
any parish to supply any such want may be notified to 
mo as soon as posible. I have also to request that on 
the second any in November, or as goon thereafler 
as may be, yon will be good enoagh to make a special 
a to your congregation by a sermon and collection 
alas, for aiding the poorer parishes to secure Church 

e@ recent measure for national education 
appears to be an honest attempt to solve a difficult and 
complicated problem; but while we do justice to the 
re, we do not the less feel the duty that lies on us 

asa ational Church of giving, as far as possible, a re- 
ligious education to the people. Hitherto, almost three- 
fourths of the education in the kingdom have been 
provided by the Church, and the moment has come for 
completing, under God’s blessing, and with deep thank- 
falness to Him for the past, the machinery for training 
up the young to discharge their duties in this life in 
the faith and fear of God. Praying that the Lord 
may be with you in all your labours in much grace and 

peace, Si i 
I am, your affectionate friend and servant, 
W. Esor. 

A county meeting, called in compliance with an 
influential requisition, by the High Sheriff (James 
Palleine, Esq.) was held on Friday at York, with the 
2 of r the improvement and extension 
the means of education the middle classes in 


Yorkshire, i tion with the Endowed School 
mmissioners. e High Sheriff presided; and 
ev. Cunon Robinson, one of the Endowed 


would be much more usefully applied 
of education than to their present 


M. P., Mr. C. B. Denison, M. P., Mr. Pease, M. P., 
Mr. H. 8. Thomson, Mr. Leeman, and Mr. Stanhope 
addressed tho meeting, and resolutions were passed 
authorising the establishment of a Yorkshire Educa- 
tion Society, and appointing a committee to prepare 
a echeme for its management. 7 


eee 


Twenty-five quarter-casks of gunpowder, seized at 
a Fenian store in Ireland, and brought to Woolwich, 
on being opened at the Royal Laboratory for exami- 
nation, were found to contain lucifer matches and 
old nails in vonsiderable quantities, mixed with 
the powder, in every cask. If the oasks bad 
been to the rough usages of a railway 
transit, the consequences might have been terrible. 
The oacks were placed in a on the river, and 
the boat having been scuttled was sunk at high tide. 


Fortign and Colonral. 
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ITALY AND ROME, 


A telegram from Florence says that several of the 
European Cabinets have communicated to the P 
their distinct and unanimous opinion that he ough 
to remain at the Vatican, and that he is prepared to 
accept it. The report of the Pope’s probable depar- 
„e er He is stated to enjoy 
excellent health. 


announce that the King will 

enter Rome before the Parliamentary vote, seoom- 

eo by Prince Umberto and the Princess Mar- 
herita. 

4 The Italian electoral law has been published at 

Rome. The number of deputies is fixed at fourteen. 

In several churches of 9 : yoy Reed the 
Pope has been up statin at the invasion 
of the Roman hens bes . the Pope and the 
Toumenical Council of the necessary li ; COR: 
sequently the Council is suspended and deferred 
until a more opportune season. 

The Roman correspondent of the Daily News, 
wiiting on the15th, says :— 

The occupation of Rome was considered by King 
Victor Emmannel and his Ministers as of vital import- 
auce to bring about a reconciliation between Church and 
State. Having carried out the first part of Count 
Cavour’s programme by proclaiming Rome the capital 
of Italy, the second famous formula of that programme, 
„ free Church in a free State,” was to have soon 
found its prompt solution. Now that we have passed 
frem the field of vague lations to that of sound 
practice, nat only do the ‘King end his Ministers 
ceive the illusions they had been cherishing, but they 
are perfectly convinced that this event, the over- 
throw of the temporal power, marke the commencement 
of a long and fierce war between Church and State. 
All ideas of a reconciliation are abandoned. King 
Victor Emmanuel’s letter to the Pontiff was framed in 
as humble and conci a manner as the dignity of a 
Sovereign would allow. Pope's answer was satiri- 
cally insolent and harsh. All mediation bas 
iseless. The mot d' ordre has been given. The Italian 
clergy all over the Peninsula are to act with the Repub- 
lioan party and work r for the overthrow of a 
sacrilegious Severeigo. The war is to be 4 outrance, 
The F journals, which on the 2 4 out of the 
war with Prussia had been deceiving the Parisians by 
allowing them to cherish the idea that an Italian 
army would cross the Alps and would join the 
arm of the Rhine, are sew Aaking their ro- 
venge by meuacing, shen the war shall be over, a 
new French to restore the Postiff. The fact ia, 
that the French 1 a war with the Italians as a 
rehabilitation for army. The answers given by 
M. de Beust and by the Bavarian Minister to Signor 
Visconti Venosta’s note announcing the resolution tuken 
by the Government to ooenpy Rome are anything but 
satisfactory. Indeed, the Italian Minister at Munich 
has arrived unexpectedly at Florence, and [ bave reason 
to believe that the object of his journey is to inform the 
Government of the hostile spirit animating at this 
moment the Bavarian Court. Baron de „ the 
Belgian Minister at Florence, is continually remon- 
stratiog with the Italian Mioister for Foreign Affairs, 
and bas frankly stated that, in case of a Kuropean 
Congress meeting, bis Government will never approve 
the Roman occupation. Amidst all these protests and 
menaces and declarations, how could the Italian Ministers 
think any longer of a reconciliation? The firm deter- 
mination to carry out to the very last the national pro- 
gramme implies, therefore, an open war between Church 
and State. King Victor Homanuel, who but a few days 
ago had declared in writing to the Pontiff that he ad- 
dressed himeelf to him with the affection of a son, the 
faith of a Catholic, and the loyalty of a king,” finds 
himself unexpectedly forced upon to head with vigour 
and resolution this war, In case of a Congress meet- 
iog, be must find himself backed by astropg m ’ 
He may count on Bogland and on Prussia. Is there 
Europe a Catholic nation that will sustain him? 


CHINA. 


recei by the same firm, ie to this effect:—“A 
Chinese army has been sent here, and the Taku forts 
are armod and provisioned. A chapel at Fatechou 
has been burned by the mob, but the provincial 
authorities promiee its restoration.“ 

From Bombay we learn that the departure of 
troops from Madras to China is being hastoned. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Washington correspondents of several New 
York journals state positively that Mr. Morton will 
de: i.e the British embassy. 

An incidental result of the war has been to com- 
plete the financial ruin of the Mont Cenis Railway. 

wing o tho (is urbed state of France, the traffic 
has almost entirely ceased, and recantly, in ono 
journey, only one passenger travelled, A petition 
for the winding up of the company is pending. 

Stavery IX Cuna.—New York papers have a 
despatch from Havannah, staling that the Emanci- 

tion Decree was published on the 27th of Septem- 


r. All children of slavo mothers born henceforth 
are free; all thos8 born since 1868 are free upon 
certain ocnditions ; all slaves over sixty years of age 
at this date are free, and all others as soon as they 
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arrive at sixty years of age; all slaves belonging to 
the State are A800 free, and all who have ren- 
dered public se during the insurrection. As 
soon as Cuban deputies are admitted to the Spanish 
Cortes, the Government will present a project of law 
for the complete emancipation of slaves. 

A Snock or Earruquake was felt in the United 
States and Canada on Thursday morning. Build- 
ings cracked in Boston and Bangor, and a rumbling 
was heard and a vibratory motion was aay | 
felt at New York. In Quebec some chimneys fell, 
and two persons were injured by falling bricks. 
General alarm was felt, the people rushing into the 
street. At Montreal the shock was also severe. The 
jadges and others in the law courts ran out a 
tately, and the bells rang owing to the vibration. In 
Toronto the shock was leas severe; but was distinctly 
felt. The steeple of St. George’s Church was seen to 
sway, walls were shaken, and furniture moved from its 
place. At St. Katharine’s Church some windo've 
were broken. The shock pease’ to travel east- 
ward. It was first felt at Quebec at 11.15 a. m., and 
the vibration lasted between thirty and forty 

How Onaracrenistic!—A little incident which 
took place at Palermo on Wednesday last is worth 
mentioning if it has not found its way into the 
English papers. At- one of the churches the body 


of a Christi had been taken from its cross for the 


urpose of being newly. 

ag wo oe once . * in a 2 Bite 4 * 
y was bleeding. e cry was taken up 

the church and out into the street, and numbers of 

people rushed in to eee. All declared it was bleed- 

ing, and some forthwith took it up on their shoul- 

and, forming a procession, marched through 


ted. A priest praying 


‘the streets shouting, ‘“ Viva la religione!“ As they 


oceeded down the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele an 
immense crowd saluted and joined in the cry, and 
when they arrived at that part of the Corso where 
ville 4 pol Sone it the 2 ne, to 
pi smashing the shop-windows, and taking 
away a e+ va they could lay hold of. Upon this 
a company of iers ap upon the scene, 
and quickly dispersed the mob, who left the Christi 
to be taken prisoner. The i was removed to 
the barracks, and some few people were locked up, 
and so the demonstration in favour of religion 
ended. Pull Mali Gazette n 

Promisep Improvements 1s Ron. —It may in- 
terest those who have resided at any time in the 
Eternal Oity, and who have lamented the darkness 
and the dirt of various localities, to learn the im- 


provements planned, and, I hope, at last to be exe- 


. Bome of them were suggested to the Papal 
Government years ago, but were objected to as only 
racticable the aid of ign companies. 
he Corso to be prolonged from the Piazzi di 
Venezia to the Roman Forum; the spacious street 
from the Quirinal Palace to be continued down to 
the Corso, throwing down old buildings about the 
narrow street the Tre Ladroni”’’; the Piazzi 
di Trevi to be considerably enlarged by the demo- 
lishing of many buildi between the beautiful 
fountain and the Piazza della Pilotta; from Piazza 
Nicosia to Ponte Sant’ A , all the houses on the 
side next the river to be demolished, and a prome- 
nade to be made, Lungo Tevere.“ Archmologists 
trust that the hand of the demolisher will respect 
many an old relic here and there in the line of a 
new street or square. There is no doubt, also, that 
many more interesting remains will be brought to 
light in the course of the works for the improvement 
the city. The Jews in the Roman Ghetto were 
not slow in presenting their congratulations to the 
King of Italy upon the annexation of Rome. Even 
attached friends of the Papal Government have 
said, „% Well, one cannot blame them, poor souls.“ 
Last week the parents of the young Cohen (whose 
case will be remembered in E ) presented 
themselves to the authorities, demanding the resti- 
tution of their son, Guiseppe, who had taken 
from them in July, 1864, and first in the 
Casa di Catacumeni in the Orphan 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, October 26th, 1870. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


The second annual meeting of the members of 
this League was held yesterday at two o’clock at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Birmi ngham, and was attended by 
a very numerous and influential audience. | 

Mr. George Dixon, M.P., the chairman of the 
Council, occupied the chair, supported by Sir 
Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P., Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
M.P., Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A.; the Revs. C. Vince, 
C. Clark, F. L. S., J. W. Caldicott, M. A., and S. A. 
Steinthal; Messrs. J. H. Chamberlain, F. R. I. B. A., 
Joseph Chamberlain, Alfred Field, William Harris, 
William Kenrick, G. B. Lloyd, M. Macfie, F. R. G. S., 
8. S. Mander, R. F. Martineau, C. E. Mathews, M. 
Maxfield, William Middlemore, J. P., A. F. Osler, 
F. R. S., Frederick Pennington, Alderman Ryland, 


Samuel Timmins, F. R. S. L., hen Winkworth, 
J. 8. Wright, Jesse Collings, J.J „J. P., Francis 
Adams, and a number of other geutlemen. 

The Cuataman, in opening the proceedings, stated 
that letters of apology for non-attendance had been 
received from the of Birmi Mr. 
Andrew Johnston, M. P., Mr. Winterbotham, M. P., 
and Mr. George Dawson, who was absent from Bir- 
mingham ; also from Professor Fawcett, M. P., and Mr. 
Walter Morrison, M.P., both of which he read, He 
had also received a letter from Mr. Oremer (the 
hon. seo. of the Central Committee of the on 
Working Men's Auxiliary of the National Educa- 
tion League) forwarding a copy of à resolution 
in favour of the continuance of the League agreed 
to at their meeting on the 6th instant, there being 
fifty-six members ent from the different dis- 
tricts of London. There was also a letter from Mr. 
Taylor, the acting secretary of the National Educa- 
tion League for Ireland, expressing great regret that 
in consequence of the short notice given to them it 
would not be possible for a deputation to attend 
the meeting, which otherwise would have been the 


case. 

Mr. Jnssn Couuines (Hon. Sec.) read the re 
which details the various proceedings by 
the — 1 — formation ahd 
League in October, , and deals specifically 8 
the events connected with the Education Bill of last 
session, which it regards as an unsati y mea- 
sure. The committee congratulate themselves upon 
the progress which the ples of the 
have made with the and they state that 
„% The number of b now amounts to 141. In 
addition to these, twenty trade societies have 


A meeting of your committee was held on the 7th of 
September, at 
orgavisation of the League for the following 7 — 

1. To assist in putting the Education Act in opera- 
tion ao as to secure as far as possible the establishment 
of unsectarian, compulsory, and free schools. 

2. To promote amendments in the Act, by convert- 
ing the permiasive into obligatory clauses, and securing 
the recognition of the principle of religious equality in 
rate-nided schools. 


8 


J 


a devia- 
liberty and 
equality which we thought he would lead us com- 
pletely and en to gain. (Hear, hear.) I will 
not dwell u part of the question, because 1 


E 


up this question, and I hope deal with 
That committee I * a alv 

indeed to assist, and I hope that 
-N. 
it will make throughout the oountry.“ (Hear, hear 
He (the Chairman) then referred at length to 
maintenance and management 
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forgotten that less than twelve mon 
the Manchester Union, but the leaders of 
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ich it was resolved to maintain the | bran 


8. To resist the increase of Parliamentary grants | Larr9 


to sectarian schools. 

4. To watch the progress of educational legislation 
in reference to the Irish system. 

5. To influence public and Parliamentary opinion 
Wr publications, petitions, and all other avail- 
able meaus in favour of a national, unsectarian, com- 
pulsory, and free system of education; and with this 
view to secure the return of members to the House of 
Commons pledged to support the principles advocated 
by the League. 

A circular was issued to the various branch com- 
mittees enumerating the above points, upon which your 
committee had resolved to base their future on. 
— replies which * —— god gp mpd > 

ir approval and offers of support, a ustify 
your committee in recommending that the — — 
of the League be taintaived for the parpose of securing 
the great object for which it was inaugarated a year 
NL a national system of educa- 
„ unsectarian, compulsory, and free. 

Mr. Coxnuinas also read the treasurer’s report, 
from which it appeared that the year amounted to 
6,5081. 118. 9d., and the 
leaving in hand a balance of 5871. 5s. 8d 


"| which there are considerable liabilities, the exact 


amount of which has not yet been ascertained. 


) 
nourished and — until they had a life 
rege of them. 8 ing of the de of the bill 
he (the Chairman) said— We always considered 
that it was wise and generous to announce from the 
commencement that we had no desire to interfere 
with existing voluntary schools, but we also said, 
even more loudly, that we considered it was neces- 
sary that the existing system should not be encou- 
raged and strengthened, but that it should be gra- 
dually yr gy , and therefore I consider that it 
is one of the greatest defects of the bill that it 
should have given a Government sanction — the 

_ 2 — — — existing — 
crease ar i volun- 
tary schoolse—(Hear, 1 that it was 
a bitter thing for us to have to swallow, that we 


to 5,8711. 68. Id., | 


beral 
sense ble. If ever there should be an Irish 
Education Bill brought forward, and if in that 


measure, there should be, as some le suppose 
there will, a tendency to interfere with the present 
system, so as to bring about less of a separation 
of secular and religious teaching than was originally 
contemplated by the framers of the Irish system, 
I trust that there will be but one voice 
in the League, and that the League and 
Nonconformist Committee will work harmonious 
together, and that we shall never rest satisfied 
we prevent anything on the part of the Government 
which should tend to increase the payment ~_ 

state for the religious teaching of the people. 

I will conclude by sa that I hope that we shall 
all of us work, not simply to carry out this Act in 
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defects - and when those defects are ascertained, to en- 
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such a manner as that it will give to the that 
* or that N education which has 
hitherto been given, but that our standard of educa- 
tion will be far higher than anything that has yet 
entered into the mind of the Church party to con- 
ceive. What we have to do is to seek to give to all 
the children of England such an education as will fit 
them for any post that the State has to offer. I 
was told by a\Dean a fow weeks ago, that there is 
not a si peasant’s child in Denmark who is not 
educated up to the point of being able, if he so 
choose, and the people choose, to take his seat 
in the Danish Parliament. That which Denmark 
has done, that which has been done also in Saxony 
and in other parts of the world, may unquestion- 
ably be done in England, and I hope that we shall 
feel more strongly than we have ever done, that in 
working for this great end we shall not be deterred 
by any considerations for the parents of the child- 
ren—(Hear, hear)—that we shall take those you 
innocent creatures under Government care, an 
determine that they shall have that education which 
is their right—(hear, hear)—and which it is to be 
the supreme interest of the State that they should 
have—(applause)—and I hope that we shall not 
consider that either sectarian difficulties or the 
financial question ought to be allowed to stand for 
a moment in the way of this great object; that we 
shall use the whole of our inflence to remove every 
obatraction that lies in our path; that we shall con- 
sider that the end we have in view is so great and 

, and so important, that we shall 
not count the sacrifices that we have to make, 
whether ot be individual or national, but that we 
shall willingly undertake any amount of labour and 
make any sacrifice in order that we may obtain it. 
(Great applause. ) 


Mr. Vernon HAncounr, M. P.: Mr. n 
the very able and careful and prudent speech w 
have just addressed to us you have earned a 
Posh title to that confidence which the League has 
always extended, and, I am sure, always will 
extend, to you as its chief. We meet to- 


Sir, an education mea- 
sure and it has passed by a large 
majority of the Houseof Commons. We areobliged 


which th an education measure 
Onght to be founded. Well, 


measure which Parliament has — The object 
of the League, as I understan 

the —— extent to develope the merits of the bill— 
if it 


deavour to remedy them. (Hear, hear.) That I under- 
stand to be the new policy of the League after the pass- 
ing of the education measure of last session. Now, no 
doubt the League will be attacked, as it has been 
attacked before, by those methods which seem to be 
considered essential to the ing-on of Parlia- 
mentary and political conflicts in this country—I 
mean by the abuse of your o ents. We shall be 
called, as we have been called before, atheists and in- 
fidels, and other names of that character. Well, those 
who aspire to take part in public affairs 
are extremely unfit for such a position if 
the pay any attention to nal vituperation 
and the best method by w we can meet argu- 
ments of that character is not to a to recipro- 
cate them. (Laughter and cheers.) Well, now, sir, | 


I over the greater of this report, 
ak ry Sao oe a. 


1 the history of last session, except by 
simply applying to it sentence, ‘‘ let es be 
bygones.” We have got a measure which, at all 
events, has this advantage, that it recognises the 
great principle of the duty of giving education to 
every child in the country. ether the methods 
1 that measure adopts for that purpose are the 
best that might be adopted or not, is, of course, a 
upon which opinions will differ, and upon 
the League has already formed its opinion 
reference to that particular measure; but that 
, at all events, includes one thing which I 
think is of immense advantage in what is taking 
— now, and what will take place before next 
anuary. Wo are certain of this, that we 
shall ascertain that which we have never 
doubted, but which has been denied and disputed— 
the gross and lamentable deticiency of education in 
this country. That isa thing which must come out 
in the investigations that are to take place, and I 
think — of the —— sane of opine ae toma mere 
operating upon public opinion, e the coun 
understand the extent of that deficiency. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, you, sir, have very wisely alluded to the 
evil of sive legislation. Permissive legisla- 
tion as it seems to me, is merely rather a compli- 
— for what, if it were more accurately 
exp should be called Parliamentary cowardice. 
(Applause.) We have permissive legislation because 
the members of the Legislature do not dare to have 
a distinct opinion, and therefore they endeavour to 
shovel over to each locality that bility which 


is what is meant by permissive legislation. Well 
now, is there to be a school board in each place? 
One would have thought that was a matter upon 


which the House of Commons might have had an 
opinion. But what do they do? They send it down 
to each borough in the country to be fought out 
there in the month of October or November, and 
actually, whereas if they had decided that there must 
be a school board appointed, people would have set 
to work to form the best school board they could. 
You begin with a party and theological fight, and 
sow the very seed and basis of your educational 
system in that which you ought most to have desired 
to avoid—which is a partisan warfare. Well, what 
is the consequence of that? You begin by a contest, 
and instead of having that which I, for one, should 
desire to have, a school board—not of any part 
complexion, but fairly distributed among all clas 
and opinions in the country, the very result of th 
fight, whether there shall be any school board or 
not, leads to that party fight which is sure to carry 
its complexion ‘into the school board when it is 
formed. Now, that is one of the practical evils of this 
permissive legislation of which we have already had 
experience. ell, then, there is another thing—the 
question whether we are to have school boards or 
not, has brought on another axis of that disease of 
which we had a good deal of experience of last year, 
which I may call, delusivo statistics. (Laughter 
and applause.) Now I have never seen that old 
saying, that There is nothing so false as facts 
except figures,” so well illustrated as in the statistics 
of education which were collected all over the 
country for the purpose of being used as an argu- 
ment against the establishment of school boards. 
Now, one of the misfortunes of this bill is, that 
though the word “ efficiency” does creep into one 
clause somewhere in rather an obscure manner, the 
foundation of it is what is called school accommo- 
dation, which I find a great many people under- 
stand to mean mere school room—a mere brick-and- 
mortar question—and a party who are opposed to 
the views which we entertain, seem to consider that 
national education consists in eight cubical 
feet of space—(great laughter and cheers)— 
whether that contains a child or not, and whether 
that child can or cannot read and write seems not 
to be considered at all a material part of the purpose 
—(renewed laughter),—and after the school accom- 
modation has been provided it is settled there is to 
be no school board. Now, I do not say that that is 
the true interpretation of the Act. I hope it is not. 
We have to see whether it is or not; but I know in 
my part of the country a good many people enter- 
that opinion, and, I might almost say, cherish 
that hope. (Great laughter.) Now, the conse- 


being a great rush made upon building grants. 
There are plans of new schoolrooms and so on, 
quite irrespective of the question of what is 
to be done with them when they are built, 
or where they are to be built. I mean whether 
they are to be built of the most convenient 
size, or in the most convenient locality, but in 
order to sum up the eight cubical feet there are 
these plans of accommodation. Well, now it re- 
minds me very much of a story I once read—I 
think—of the Empress Catharine, who was going 
from Moscow to the Crimea, and her Prime 
Minister desired to give her a good impression of 
the condition of her empire, and so a few days be- 
fore she arrived at the place through which she was 
to travel there was run up a town which had only a 
wall in front which represented houses. There were 
no real houses, and there was no real population, 
but the Empress had an impression that she was 
going through a highly populated country, and it 
seems to me that this is the sort of thing which a 
good many people desire to do with reference to school 
accommodation. Now, the worst of this method of pro- 
ceeding seems to me to be this, that it is a very “ey 
waste of time and a verygreat waste of money—( Hear, 
hear)—because you are going to build half-a-dozen 
schools where you might build two or three. It is 
not at all necessary that they should be built in the 
best for the population, and if 8 were only 
WAB their own monoy there could be no objection 
to it, because that is a thing which every English- 
man has a right to do. But then you must remember 
that this is to be supplemented by the building 
grants, and you are leaving the matter to the volun- 
teers, without any consideration of the interests of 
the whole me pee | generally, as would be the case 
by the school . Of course, a school board 
would consider what was desirable for the whole 
town—where it should be, what should be its size, 
and how to deal with it. It does not at all follow 
that your volunteers will regard it from that point 
of view; but so long as they make a school, begin it, 
or get the plans for it, they are to have their share of 
the public money for that purpose. That seems to 
me to be a very great waste of power and money. 
Mr. Harcourt then dealt with the question of the 
‘efficiency of education,“ and gave an instance of 
%a fair average school,“ in which there had been 
an examination a short time since. The result of 
the examination was that, out of fifty-three children 
in the school; not one child passed in spelling. 
Three children passed in good reading, and seven in 
moderate reading. All the rest were entirely im- 
ect in reading. With reference to the religious 
ifficulty, he agreed with Professor Fawcett that the 
League had better devote itself to other points of its 
rogramme. On the question of unsectarian teach- 
ing, Mr. Harcourt thought that the amendment pro- 
by Mr. Cowper-Temple having been accepted 
5a majority in Parliament, an attempt should be 


they are not prepared to accept. (Cheers.) That 


4 


quence of this view of the question is that there is 


plish its object. If it did so, it would be wrong to 
oppose it; if it did not, then its opponents would 
a: ne by its failure. In conclusion, he 
said: 

I see a paragraph in the report which states that the 
object of the League should be “ to inflaenco public and 
Parliamentary opinion by meetings, publications, &o.“ 
Well, that of course is the most legitimate way in which, 
in this country, public opinion can be operated upon; 
and I have always observed that, sooner or later, mem- 
bers of Parliament feel it necessary to follow public 
opinion, and it is their business in different methods to 
ascertain what that opinion is—(laughter)—but there is 
one sentence at the end of this paragraph—“ With this 
view to secure the return of members to the House of 
Commons, pledged to support the principles advocated 
by the League.” Well, I do not sup it was in- 
tended, but it might be misinterpreted and misunder- 
stood. Iam sure it was not intended, that that should 
mean that the League proposes to impose a sort of 
Shibboleth upon members of Parliament which should 
be in any way inconsistent with the independence of 
their action upon questions on which they may con- 
scfentiously differ in certain points with the programme 
of the League. I am quite sure if any course of that 
kind were adopted, there would be a very natural 
jealousy or objection on the part of the House of Com- 
mons collectively and its individual members. I have 
already detained the meeting too long. (Cries of “ No 
no,”) Ican only say that I have great pleasure in 
seconding the report, more especially with a view to the 
future action of the League, and I am quite sure that 
the League, which has already rendered great services 
to the cause of education, will tender still greater ser- 


vices if, in adbering to the same principles, it promotes. 


them with patience, with prudence, and with modera- 
tion in their application. ( Applause.) 

The Rev. Mr. Symes Plymouth), on behalf of 
the Plymouth branch of the League, moved the fol- 
lowing amendment, which he supported in a speech 
of considerable length, and which elicited from the 
audience frequent expressions of approval :— 

That this meeting is of opinion that the National League 
with regard to its future operations in the cause of education 
would be greatly improved by its distinct acceptance of 
‘secular’ ia the place of “‘ unsectarian ’ eduvation, 

Mr. MoL&1Luan —— seconded the 
amendment, and claimed the indulgence of the 
meeting in addressing it, upon the ground that he 
was an Irishman and had been educated in Ireland, 

Mr. R. W. Darn, M. A., rose to a point of order. 
He wished to know before the discussion proceeded 
whether Mr. Symes desired the report to be rejected, 
as the amendment, moved by that gentleman ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Dale) to put the report entirely 
out of the power of the meeting. 


The CHarrman replied that the carrying of the 


amendment would involve the acceptance of the 
report with the alteration of the word “‘ sectarian.” 

After some further discussion, the part of the re- 
solution in favour of the reception of the report 
only, was put to the meeting and carried. 

Mr. McLetuan then proceeded with his re- 
marks, arguing that even if the views of the League 
were adopted in this country, the Irish priest would 
demand—and he had aright to demand—that if de- 
nominational instruction were given in England it 
should be extended to Ireland, and that Cardinal 
Cullen and the Pope would lend their assistance to 
secure that result. He then proceeded to quote from 
the Douai version of the Bible, which drew forth 
— of impatience which caused him to resume his 
seat. 

Sir OnAnLES DILkR, Bart., M. P., said he could but 
vote with Mr. Symes if he pressed his resolution, 
but he (Sir Charles) thought it was better and would 
be very much more advisable that Mr. Symes should 
not press it to a division now but leave it for future 
years, when they had got the bill into some sort of 
working order—if it would work—or had pointed 
out all its defects, some of which had been touched 
„ that day. If the bill would not work, then 
when they had got further and begun to see their 
way more ** into the future, then, rather than 
now, would be t 
if necessary, to secede upon it. ( Applause.) 


The Rev. Mr. Souty thought he could save the 


time of the meeting by making a few remarks upon 
the amendment, rather than by moving the resolution 
which it had been his intention to submit to the 
meeting. He had abstained at previous meetings of the 
League from stating his views, for the reasons which 
bad been very clearly stated by Sir Charles Dilke. 
The rev. gentleman argued at considerable length in 
favour of religious education, and contended that 
if a child has a righe to learn reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, a fortiori, he has a right to learn 
his responsibility to God.” On the whole, he 
thought the line taken by Sir Charles Dilke was a 
very judicious one. The plan proposed by the rev. 
gentleman in the resolution he had intended to 
submit, was that the Privy Council should prepare 
lesson books which, if approved by school boards 

should be introduced into the schools. 

Mr. JoserH CHAMBERLAIN (Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee) believed that the results of the pro- 
posed alteration, if carried, would be the secession 
of members—the loosing of the bonds by which 
funds were drawn to the association—and that the 
question would have to be fought by the League for 
several years to come, instead of its attention being 
devoted to the great question of compulsion and free 
schools. : 

Mr. Luoyp Joxxs said, the discussion upon the 
words ‘secular’? and “ unsectarian” reminded him 
of a poet whose mind was very much disturbed as 
to the form which one line should take in a future 
poem—whether it should be, He sings his song with 
such a grace,” or His song he sings with such a 


made to work it, and to see whether it could accom- | 


grace.” Instead of waiting his time upon such a 
matter, he entreated the meeting to get to practical 


e time for raising this point, and, 
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work and see what could be done to further the 
great objects in view. 

The Rev. M. Symes declined to accept the respon- 
sibility of doing anything which would endanger the 
stability of the League, and therefore he withdrew 
the amendment. 

Captain Maxsx, R.A., (Southampton) thought 
that the present programme of the League repre- 
sented a very rickety platform, and that as an 
association it lost much influence owing to its incon- 
sistency. It was his, intention, however to continue 
to render it his support for the noble work it had 
already performed. 

Mr. Saazn (London) explained that the unani- 
mous vote of the London branch accepting the 
future programme of the League had been obtained 
upon the Sistinet understanding that they were to 
be at perfect liberty to give their own interpretation 
to the word unsectarian, which they did by inter- 
preting its meaning as “secular.” The London 
branch would go on as cordially as it had hitherto 
done, and would not think of withdrawing its sup- 
port from the League. 


The original resolution, that the report be approved, 


was then put to the meeting and carried unani- 


mously. 


Sir Onantes D. xA, Bart., M.P., moved the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

That the Executive Committee be requested to obtain and 
circulate such information as may be useful in the establish- 
ment and working of school boards. That the Branch Com- 

to promote the formation of school boards 
in their respective districts, and when to secure the 
election of members favourable to the principles of the League, 
and that they aleo be requested to collect and transmit to the 
central office information respecting the diffloulties ex- 
rienced in bringing the Education Act into operation, and 
3 effectually working it, 0 as tojenable the Executive Com- 
mittee to take such Parliamentary or other action as may 
seem to be desirable. 


After a remark on the other clauses of the reso- 
lution, Sir Charles referred to the importance of 
inviting information :— 

One instance has already been given hore to-day of 
the necessity for such information and for sich action, 
but another one came to my notice within a few days 
past, and no doubt all of us will be having such cases 
brought before us daily. The case that came before 
me was one that seems almost incredible. In an im-. 
portant diocese in the South of England the Bishop and 
a majority of the clergy hold, and have publicly ex- 
pressed Loeit opinion, that a school board, formed 
under the clause which enables a school board to be 
formed (first sub-section of the 12th clause) and a board 
to be elected, would not have the power to impose 


compulsion; and it seems almost incredible to any one 


who remembers that the very reason why that clause 
was inserted was in order to give the power of compul- 
sion. It seems te be almost incredible that a Bishop ia 
a diocese, not far from London, should take euch a view 
as that, but he took thet view, and it was in print not 
more than a week ago. With instances of this kind 
before us of the ignorance prevailing with reference 
to the Act and the steps necessary to work it, I do not 
think there can be any difference of opinion as to that 
part of the resolution, but there is one clavee on which 
there may possibly be some difference of opinion: it 1s 
the clause a portion of which are it is the duty of the 
branch committees, when the school boards are formed 
in their districts, to secure the election of members 
favourable to the principles of the same. Now, there 
may possibly be some difference of opinion upon those 
words, For my part, I could not, if any very rigid in- 
terpretation were to be placed on those words, be a party 
to moving them. . . . I think that the meeting will 
see that thes are to be moved and carried (if carried) in 
an elastic sense; that everywhere a branch committee 
exists, it should, as a branch committee of the League, 
take à prominent part in the election. It is quite 
conceivable, for instance, in London—I do not 
think it would be by any means a wise 
plan—for either the branches in the London district or 
any of the districts, or the sub-committee in operation 
in 11 to put out a list of approved candidates. I 
think, from my knowledge of London, that would not be 
a wise course. Oa the other hand, the branch committees 
may doubtless act quietly—not acting too loudly, not 


protesting too much, not insisting too much upon the. 


adherence of the candidates they may favour to every 
principle of the League, or win, Lge ol. the League 
platform. Undoubtedly, it may be of much use in pro- 
moting persons generally favourable to the views of the 
League, as they will be in collecting the information 
which we need. There is no doubt that the strongest 
of all the reasons which can be given for calling, by 
a circular, special attention of the branch committees to 
the collection of information, is tbat what we were asked for 
on points on which we failed—so far as we failed, as 
compared with other bodies which work against us— 
was the difficulty of getting precise information. We 
could not attempt to rival the extremely accurate in- 
formation at the disposal of the Education Department 
itself. I can see no reason why in districts where 
they do not understand it—either the principles on 
which it was framed or the principle of the Act itself— 
our branch committees should not be asked to supple- 
ment the almost necessary ignorance of the Education 
Department as to what goes on in those districts, and 
so have presented to us in their reports a valuable body 
of information on which Mr. D.xon and those who 
second his efforts in Parliament may act. I beg to 
move this resolution as the most practical result of the 
discussion of the meeting, and trust that it will be 
carried without any loss of time. 


The Rev. S. A. SremntHat, of Manchester, in 
seconding the resolution, stated his belief that the 
League had a still a very important work before it, 
and that it could be of very great use in promoting 
the election of suitable men to the school boards in 
the various districts represented by the League. 
Not only was there great complaint against the 
present system of educa‘ion, but a far more serious 
point, which was that it was thoroughly insuflicient 
in quality. Many men were put forward 
they were good Tories or good Whigs—simply for 


their negative qualities—instead of being, as the 
should be, men acquainted with education, and able 
to make schools thoroughly efficient. 


The resolution was then put to the meeting, and 
carried unanimously. 


The Rev. J. W. Cal Dicorr, M.A. (Bristol), moved,— : 


That tn the opinion of this meeting it is most desirable that 
the regulations of the Edacational Departmont relating to the 
formation and election of school boards should be issued 
without farther delay, in order to enable electors in parishes 
to apply under Section 12 for the appointment of school 


v8. 
It was clear to him that the principle of excluding 
denominational schools had been at the very root 
of all the work of the League from its first founda- 
tion. At a time like this, when you have had every- 
where and by all classes of people a plain fact ad- 
mitted and confessed,—that the present system is a 
failure, what is the meaning of this proposal to 
hand over to the present system an in 
grant from the public funds? What purpose 
is such a proposal to serve? It can serve but one 
purpose, it can enable these schools to go on for a 
few years longer, failing as they have failed for 
many years ap For surely no one, sir, supposes 
so long as the cause of the failure remains, that 
anything but failure can be the result in the 
future. And the cause of failure is not very 
far to seek. It does not lie in the inability or 
yes — of — Aeris fally these schools . 
eve ere their ilityis recognised. It 
not lain mistakes made in the management of those 
schools by persons who maintain and support them 
It is an error in principle. (Hear, hear.) It is the 
principle of denominationalism itself that is in fault, 
for, as you, sir, have very well pointed out, how can 
any denominational system of education be werked, 
that is not, at the same time, voluntary ?—and how 
can any voluntary system exist, that is not depen- 
dant upon the varying influences and the character 
of individuals. He concluded by saying: 


When the denominational system has fuiled, as we 
every one of us here know it must fail, what, I say, will 
become of your children then? What can become of 
them except that they sball fall back again into the 
same state of ignorance, and of idleness, and of 
mischief, and of sin, from which it is the first and last 
object of this League to insist upon it that Parliament 
shall do its best to rescue them. I say, Sir, that that is 
what you have had happen in Eogland already; I sa 
that that is what you must have 2 in Engle 
again if you are to lean on this broken reed. The 
denominational system has the practical effect of 
increasing the present 7 to schools of this kind— 
that ie the meaning of a to increase these 


past by providing, by means of a scandalous waste of 

blic money, a fresh and inevitable failure in the 
uture, (Cheers.) I move the resolution I have read. 

Mr. R. W. Darn, M. A., said: I am sure I shall 
consult the convenience of the meeting, especially 
after the admirable speech of Mr. Caldicott, who has 
rendered any further observations upon this resolu- 
tion unnecessary, by simply secondtng that resolu- 
tion, which I do most cordially. ‘The resolution was 
then put and carried unanimously. 

a Rev. Onaruxs Vince, without remark, 
moved :— 


That this meeting has heard with satisfaction that an 
Education League has been formed for Ireland on a basis 
similar to that of the National Education League, and 
strongly aympathias with ite promoters ia their effurts to 
prevent the overthrow of the present system in Irelaud, and 
the substitution of the denominational system in its stead. 


Mr. Wu xs seconded this resolution, which 
was also carried unanimously. : 
Mr, AuFRED Freuo moved 


% That in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable to 


pose by all meaus the proposed ineresse of Government 
grants to denomninational schools.” 


He thought that the reasonableness of this resolu- 
tion would be perfectly obvious to every one. Mr. 
Forster used a sufficient amount of resolute firmness 
in ing his bill through the House. He also 
Ireen 

r the uca epartment, | i 
proportion the freedom that the Education Depart- 
ment has got, is their on yee to the Nr ol 
England, that they should carry out the Bill well, 
and that they should N inform the country 
of what are the provisions that they will add from 
the Educational Department to the bill. 

Mr. Luorp Jonzs having seconded the resolution, 
the same was carried unanimously. 
Captain Maxsz, R.N., moved— 

That Mr. George Dixon, M. P., be requested to act as Chair- 
man of the OCouucil, Mr. John Jaffray, J. P., as Treasurer, 
and Mr. Jesse Collins as Hon. Secretary for the ensuing year. 

That the retiring Council be re-elected with the addition of 
all mewbers of brauch comm ttees, aud that the offivers and 


the following gentlemen constitute the Execaltive Committee, 
with power to add to their numbar. 


The names were not read. 


A Representative of the Halifax branch of the 
League said that he, with the Rev. Thomas Michael, 
had been deputed to attend the meeting to support 
the views of the Plymouth branch, but their resolu- 
tion having been withdrawn, he had now only to say 
that, without intending any disrespect to Birming- 
ham, he hoped that in future the e would be 
less Birmingham and more British. 

Mr. Josera CHAMBERLAIN replied, and the pro- 
ceedings shortly after terminated. 


THE WAR. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR AN ARMISTICE. 


M. Thiers has received his appointment as 
negotiator from the members of the Government at 
Tours, whohavealso instracted him as to the conditions 
on which they would accept an armistice. He has, 


in, 


- 


| 


| however, 


to proceed to Paris and dome to a similar 


understanding with M. Jales Favre, General Trooh 
and the — members of —— ep 


proceed to the K 


after which he will 


meanwhile the Germans are daily bringing up theit 
and i i 
4 b placing them in position around the 


(From the Times Special Correspondent.) 
Duntix, Oot. 38. 
Yesterday Basaine’s negotiations with Prussia 
were continued independently of, and in opposition 
to, the proceedings of the Republican Goverament. 


Schelestadt itulated ‘ 
soners and 120 guns were im mien 


The railway from Orlen 
conte railway from Orleans to Paris will shortly be 


Paris is being exploved by Prassian balloons. 
Bazaioe’'s first proposition through 
he and his field ah should rl 
Metz on condition of not fighting againet Germany 
for three mouths. The original garrison of Mets was 
te retain possession of the fortress. This pro 


proposition 
was declined, but the negotiations mi 
regarded as at an end. wee Had sy 


Sixty French officers on parole ha repo! 
— to the Prussian — — 
Meta, requesting to be sent to Germany, as the Re- 
publicans will not permit them to keep theie word of 
honour. 

Orleans must pay a contribution of 1,600,000f., 
Etampes pays 40,000f. for outting telegraph wires. 

At Tours a young girl in fantastic 
herself a successor =p tm d' Aro, * 
— with the Holy Virgin, is trying to inepirit the 

ps. 


nn. 


Her Majesty's consent to the marriage of the Pria- 
cess Louise with the Marquis of Lorne is officially 
announced in last night's Gasetic, 

Parliament has been prorogued to December 1 
3 Houses of Coateontion to the Nute 


By the death of Lord Avonmore, the Hon, 
W. 8. Yelverton, whose name will N in 
connection with the Yelverton marriage case, un 


oy ceeds 
grante—it means that you shal reward failure in the oom 


Tua Lonpox Scuoct Boann.— With regard to the 
candidates for the London School Board (the elections 
for which are likely to tuke place the wee in 
November) it is announced that Mr, John Stuart 
Mill declines to stand, ae aleo do Professor Huxley, 
Mr. Vernon Lushington, G. O., Professor Maurice. 
Mr. C. E. Mudie is mentioned for Marylebone; Mr. 
George Potter is receiving cordial support in Weat- 
minster, and, as will be seen from an advertisement 
elsewhere, Mr. Joseph Guadalla bas fasued his 
address to the era of the Marylebone divi 
Mies Garrett, M.D., also published ber address 
8 „ oi for re! Beg Mre. William 

rey, of 18, Cadogan- is a candidate for the 
Chelsea division, The Wesleyan and Sunday 
School Union bodies are hard at work, and 
to run a candidate fur each of the ten boro 


— . 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


The Oern-Exchange was fairly attende! by millera, and the 
tone of the market was firm, Nevertheless, the business 
transavted was on a somewhat limited scale, There was a 
limited supply of English and foreign wheat ou sale, Gales 
were effected steacily, and the advenced rates of Monday last 
were thoroughly maintaived, Barley was in moderate supply 
and request for all descriptions, at firm quotations, The 
malt trade was not active, bat prices were unchanged, Oats, 
the supply of which was good, experienced a moderate la- 
quiry, but at fully the late advanes. Beans and peas were 
purchased to a fair extent, on former terms, Fiour was ia. 
limited request, Nevertheless, Monday's currencies were well 
maintained, 

ARRIVALS THIS WEEK, 
Wu eat. Barley, Malt, Oeste, Flour, 
Buglish & Scotch 1,130 — — 
(rish 969 „ „„ 9 6600 — — 
Foreign 566 %% 66 „60 9,19) 850 


— — — 

= 16,30) 1,000 bris . 
COMPARATIVE QUANTITIES AND PRICES OF on A1. 

For the week ending Oc:. 1. Por the corresponding week 


last year. 
Qn. Ax. 8. d. * Av. 8. d. 
Wheat .. 80,786.. 47 3 Wheat .. 67,000.. 46 1 
Barley .. 76,681... 36 & Barley .. 67,464 ., 38 6 
Oats „% a FS 2923... 24 3 


Ma. Treve.ran, M. P., ou Auur Rrroax. - Mr 
Trevelyan, M. P., in a lecture on army reform, do- 
livered in Newcastle on Monday night, said he iat ended 
to place the following depositions before the House of 
Commons early next session: —First— That as an 
essential preliminary to any effective reorganisation 
of the army, the sale and purchase of commissions 
shall be extinguished ; second — That the tenure of 
the Command in-Chief shall be so arranged that the 
existing Ministry oan freely and without scraple 
avail itself of the beat administrative talent existin 
at the time in the profession; third—that the mili- 
tary, social, and fluanoial interests of this coun 
demand that short eervices in the ranks shall be the 
rule of the army ; fourth—That the Line and militia 
shall be amalgamated on a local basis. 
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ing 
T. F. BUXTON has ieaned the following 
Su, to the Electors of the Borongh of 17 — of 
—LONDON SCHOOL Deen af Oh AA 1— 
0 . 
„ eid shortly be called upon to elect — 
members to repreeent you on the School Board of the Metro- 


Phe to offer mrvelf ac a Candidate for the honour of be- 


our Representativer. : 
E. — — mane of the heavy duties which will devolve 
upon the Board. They are no less than to bring the moans of 
odueation within reach of all the chi'dren of London. 

In all the arrangements of the schools under theie care the 
managers must be carefal to meet the convenience and to 
conciliate the will of the parents of the children, 

I recognise the full right of the parents to object to any 
religious teaching oe * of the Bible, but I see no reason 
to assume that they are ren 0 to such inatraction. 

The rates of your dletriets a'roa 4 constitute a frightful 
burden. It is of t importance that no heavier addition 
be made to them than is absolutely necessary to accomplish 
the work that lies before you, 

I remain, your obedient servant 
Brick lane, Oct. 14, 1870, . FPOWBLL BUXTON. 


ONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
To the ELECTORS of the TOWER UAWLETS. 

Oxnr.tamen,—I beg to offer myself as one of your Repre. 
sentatives on the School Board of Lon-ion. 

The importance of the task set bafore it must make any 
one X.. a * r but, if 
elected t emergies will vo to the work. 

1am not without experience of the edacstional nee ts of the 
East of 13 the effurts that have been made in the 

to t „m. 
rT tees it le possible ta give religious teaching, 
founded upon the broad Chri-ti en principles of the Bible, 
which, at the same time, shall not favour one sest above 
another. This ie proved by practical expert nos ia the British 
echoola, and it is iu the main their system which 1 hope to see 
adopted in all the newly-created achoole, 

it will be impossible for the Ventr.! Board to attsud to the 
detalle of management of all the oha e ia Condon, and I 
hope that the managers of «xisting schools will still retain a 
large hate of thy control to which their exp:rionos eutitles 
then. 

I an: a Churchman, hut I do not ask for your votes on tht 
groans, ae | ox that on the religions que-tion there will 

no radical of opinion het wean members of the 
Board who are Churolhmen and those who belong to other 
Christian denominations, 

I believe that direct compulsion may he stfely adooted in 
London and other large towns, If [ am elected I shall esteem 
it the — honour to a 8 oe a 
Board e country, aul oue w will probebly serve as 

for ait others | : 


I am, your faithful servant, j 
: r RDWARD NORTH BUXCON. 
Spitalfields, Oot. 13, 1470. 


| 2a eos SCHOOL BOARD. 


To the BLECTORS of thea BORDUGH of MARY- 
LEBONE aud the PARISH of sr. JOHN, HKM FAA U. 


Lane ap GantLamen,—l beg 1 faily to solicit your 
Votes aud ou as a Candidate — 4 of represent- 
ing your Die at the School Board for Lonion, 


F elected, I shall enter upon my duties eith the sole desire 
of prativally furwarding one of the most beneficent werke of 
modern times, and of devuting to that work the best capahill- 
ties I It will be my endeavoor loyaily and impartially 
~ conforming both to the letter and the spirit of the law—to 
ald iu edw ng the great measure of last Sesciun. 

Ae that measure, however, lu effect remits to lovalities the 


decision of certaia principles, it bevomes neces ary for Candi. 


dates to avow theaeclves on these points, I may aay, thea. 

that I weuld have national education undenominational and 
compulsory, I care little about the advancement of this or 
that abstract set of opinions, I wish simply to get the condl- 
tine which will ensure to every child, at a small charge or at 
none, sound elemeutary instruction. Iam quite in tavour of 
the open Bible * read iu all schools, with the safeguards 
provided by the Act for the children of tho.e who muy oon 

scien object, In acknowledging the supreme claims of 
= te —, KL — mag 1 
we ore a r harmonious interpretation to the 
e provisions of the Aot. 

Remunerative, in the best and most patriotic sense, as must 
be all expenditure incurred lu eupvlying eduvational wants, it 
must at the same time be remembered that the ratepayers of 
the M plia are already weighe! dowu by a crushing load 
of taxation.” Ihe London School Board wili have to combine 
the highest efficieney with an economy which, frum the frst, 
must be of the moet searching character. 

I think I may say that I enjoy the confilunce and am 


‘acquainted with the views of the classes more imme-liately 


. in the due administration of the Act, We have 
laboured together in the 1— to obtain oduestiona I+gislation ; 
I am eaticofed that we shall labour equally together iu the 
future to secure the full fruite of that legislation, 

Asa resident in your district, I shall always he realy to 
watch over 11 intereste which may be iuvulved iu the 
action of the School Board. 

It ie my sincere hope that all sevts and all parties will oor - 
d unite to seize upon the grand opportunity now before 
us aud removing that dense mass of ignorance, 
otherwise eo ht with peril to the social and ; olltleal life 
of our common country. 

I have the honour to remain, Ladies ani Gentlemen, 
Your faithful servant, 
JOSEPH GUEDALLA. 

16, Mineing-lane, H. O., Oct. 24, 1870, 
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0. Fraser.“ — Thanks. We will insert his com - 
munication next week. 
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SUMMARY. 


Monday are almost at an end. It scems 
that our Governinent interposed at the sug- 
gestion of the French Ministers at Tours 
—one of the belligerents—with the proposal 
of an armistice, that they eagerly under- 
took thus to do their best to avert the bom- 
bardment of Paris, and that they hare pro- 
posed an armistice without conditions. Pro- 
gress has been made thus far: M. Thiers—not 
the best of envoys to a German camp one would 
think—is to go to Versailles as M. Favre went to 
Ferriéres. Count Bismark is nothing loth to 
talk over matters—is, in fact, anxious to make 
peace; but then he sticks in principle to his own 
terms. When M. Favre was at Ferrières the 
Prussian Chancellor issued his circular claiming 
territorial compensation; and now that M. 
Thiers is going to Versailles, the North German 
Gazette, the Count’s especial organ, proclaims 
that the King's Ministers and Generals know 
how to appreciate the value of the blood that 
has been shed and the exertions that have been 
made by the army and the country.” There 
ia, however, this difference between the two 
diplomatic events — M. Thiers receives a safe- 
oonduct to pass through the Prus<ian lines, 
to consult the members of the Government 
in Paris, after which he will return to 
the King’s Head -quarters. It has been 
said that the veteran French statesman 
is convinced that the further resistance 
of France is useless. But the report 
may be doubted. At all events, M. Guizot, a 
statesman equally experienced and more 
moderate than M. Thiers, declares in a letter 
to the Zimes of this morning that France will 
not consent to dismemberment. She will 
neither submit to conquest. nor conquer.” 
France,“ he says, is no longer ambitious, 
but she is still proud, and she will 
not lose her old activity.” She has 
materia) resources which no disaster can 
exhaust, and moral courage which will be, not 
destroyed, but developed by her reverses.” 
Professor Mux Muller thinks that if England 
could prevail on France to admit the principle 
of territorial cession as far as it is required for 
the security of the western frontier of Germany 
peace could be made, and details could be 
arranged by a Military Commission. Thus far, 
however, we have no evidence that anybody in 
authority in France will admit that “ principle.” 


Meanwhile, there appear to have been some 
negotiations simultaneously going on between 
Count Bismark aud Marshal Bazaine, with a 
view to the arrangement of an armistice or 
terms of peace more favourable to the invaders 
and in the interests of the Napoleon dynasty. It 
has been emphaticall stated that the Empress, 
as being still the head of the French State 
until deposed by a legally-constituted As- 
sembly,” wasa party to these negotiations. The 
Empress did, indeed, it is quite certain, give 
an interview to General Boyer, the envoy 


au'hentic statement he was received with 
no more favour than were the _ emis- 
saries of M. de Bismark on a previous 
occasion,” when the proposal for a cession of 
French 1 was repudiated with energy. 
In a word, the Empress steadily and honourably 
declines to increase the difficulties of France b 
the assertion at the present moment of dynastic 
or personal pretensions, and “so far as the 
efforts of General Boyer have been directed to 
this point —the dismemberment of France— 
“they have,” it is announced, “ completely 
failed.” The authoritative statement made on 
behalf of the Empress, adds this remark :— 
„There is, then, no particle of truth in the stories 
told about theinterviewat Chislehurst, and it can 
scarcely be necessary toadd that the approaching 
ted of the Etapress to King William's 
iead-quarters belong, like all the rest, to that 
domain of invention iu which the subtle genius 
of Prussia, coming to the aid of her present 
difficulties, has contrived during the last few 
weeks to lead us astray.” If, at any time, 
there has been any rapprochement between the 
King of Prussia and his prisoner at Wilhelms- 
hohe, it has come to an end; and judging from 
the above extract, it is not likely to be revived. 
Whether peace negotiations succeed or fail, the 
ex-Emperor is not likely to be restored to the 
French throne by German arms. 


Versailles to Motz—his mission having ap- 


Tue hopes founded on the telegrams o | 


of Marshal Bazaine, but according to an 8 


Though Bazaine’s envoy has returned from | Ro 


rently failed—the Marshal has not resumed 
is sorties. The proposition made by General 
Boyer was, it is said, that the besieged army 
should cupitulate, while the regular garrison 
should still be allowed to hold the place. 
This arrangement was declined. We are told 
from Chislehurst that Marshal Bazaine “ thinks 
himself entitled to exercise not a little influ- 
ence on the: question whether peace shall be 
made or hostilities continue. He would gladly 
make himself indispensable ; would gladly be 
the dictator with whom the enemy should have 
to treat, taking the lead both of the Government 


which sits at Tours, and of that which is shut 


up in Paris.” Further, we learn from Berlin, 
not only that the negotiations continue, but that 
they are prosecuted “ independently of, and in 
opposition to, the proceedings of the Repub- 
lican Government.” The Marshal's position 
is evidently desperate, and he is trying 
to play a high stake. But if it be true, 
that deserters of all arms, half-starved, are 
swarming into the Prussian lines, and that those 


they left behind are mutinous in their beha- 


viour, and subsisting upon horseflesh, the 
surrender of Metz cannot be far distant. The 
capitulation of this great fortresa at the present 
time would undoubtedly give a reality to the 
negotiations for peace which they have hitherto 
lacked. Neither M. Thiers nor M. Guizot 
could resist the palpable significance of such an 
event. 


Paris is still blockaded, and continues to 
exhaust its stores of food. For the moment the 
question whether its formidable defences 
can resist the German _batteries—which 
are not even yet completed—is subordi- 
nate to the consideration how long the 
French capital has provisions enough to 
hold cut. On the former point Dr. Russell 
gives the opinion that Paris is not to be battered 
or reduced by violent siege processes very 
readilf. With respect to the latter and more 
serious matter,. A Besieged Resident, after 
“painful study,” expresses his belief in the 
Daily News that, so far as mere 123 is 
concerned, there is enough animal and vegetable 
food fit for the sustenance of all but the excep | 
tionally old, infantile, and infirm population of 
Paris, in tolerably healthy condition till the 10th 
of November—till the lst of December without 
bitter hardship—till mid-December if that great 

opulation would consent to undergo what the 
esser populations of smaller towns have been 
forced to aubmit to in times of siege. If the 
credulous Parisians are still hoping to be saved 
by relieving armies from without, General 

rochu, in the remarkable and moderate letter 
he has addressed to the mayor of the French 
capital, does not express any belief in such illu- 
sions. Paris must, he declares, trust to herself 
—must confide in her defenders and not in 
her own rash and impatient impulses. A picked 
body of his numerous troops are being trained 
to meet the enemy, supported by an ade- 
quate field artillery. A week after this letter 
was issued General Trochu made his first 
reat sortie with 25,000 men and forty guns 
rom Mont Valérien, upon the German position 
near Versailles. It was to be expected that the 
French would be driven back, but the oonflict 
was obstinate, and the assailants did not retire 
under shelter of the guns of the fort till night- 
fall, although the Crown Prince was reinforced 
by a portion of the troops under the Prince of 
axony. There can be no doubt that such 
sorties, frequently repeated, will be very harass- 
ing to the investing armies, as the siege 
progresses. And sometimes, we may reason- 
ably suppose, they will be successful. 


The war news from the departments is not of 
serious consequence, with the exception of the 
surrender of the fortress of Schelestadt. This 
capitulation places further prisoners and 120 guns 
in the hands of the Germans, but a more im- 
portant result is the removal of a serious ob- 
stacle to the thorough conquest of Alsace, and 
the clearing the way for the advance of General 
Werder, who has to face the French Army of 
the East, under General Cambriels, and the 
irregular forces under Garibaldi in the Vosges. 
The Prussians have taken Chateaudun by storm, 
and occupied, without resistance, the prosperous 
city of Chartres, a great corn mart. The 
Bavarian General von der Tann holds and 
fleeces Orleans, while his cavalry sweep the 
country around his advance towards Tours and 
Bourges being checked by the Army of the 
Loire, which is being reorganised, is receiving 
large reinforcements, and will, it is sanguinely 
expected, constitute a better disciplined 
army than has been seen since the in- 
vestment of Metz. In the north, General 
Bourbaki, who is not strong enough to 
take the offensive, is preparing to defend 
Amiens, and to bar a Prussian advance upon 

uen. His presence in Normandy, and per- 


haps the heavy and continuous rains which have 
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fallen, have already sufficed to oblige the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg to evacuate St. Quentin, 
after exacting a heavy ransom, and retire upon 
Laon. The severe weather fights against the 
Germans in their field operations. 


BRITISH EFFORTS FOR AN 
ARMISTICE. 


Her Majesty's Government have left, for a 
season at least, and with a view to a definite 
object, the line of “masterly inactivity” the 
have held since the beginning of the war. 1 
Cabinet Council held on Friday last, authorised 
Lord Granville to communicate by telegraph 
with the British Ambassadora at Tours and 
Berlin, and at St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 
Florence, tho decision of Her Majesty's 
Ministers to propose an armistice bétween the 
belligerenta, so as to allow of the convocation 
by France of a Constitutional Assembly, and 


an invitation to the neutral Powers to co- th 


operate with them in support of the proposal. 
The replies received are favourable in their 
tenour. 

We hope we do not misinterpret the cha- 
racter or the purport of this intervention. It 
can hardly be intended to be carried out per- 
emptorily, or, in the last resort, by force. It 
aims, we should imagine, at directly bringin 
to bear on the belligerents the shale mora 
authority which England, Russia, Austria, and 
Italy can wield in concert. It may be inferred, 
we apprehend, that England would not have 
proposed the convocation of a Constituent 
Assembly in France, if she had contemplated 
the framing and imposing of terms of 

ace by what the New Free Press of 
ienna calls decisive mediation.” The present 
intervention of the British Government we take 
to have for its object the restoration of France 
to a position in which it will be ible for her 
to assume national onsibility, and, in the 
exercise of that nsibility, resolve upon her 
future course, whether for peace or the continu- 
ance of war. At present, she is incapacitated 
from speaking her own mind. Her foe has laid 
her prostrate, and with his knee on her breast 
and his hand about her throat, requires a ces- 
sion of territory, as security against unprovoked 
aggression and invasion in future. What Eng- 
land urges is that France must be able to dis- 
charge the functions of a nation once more be- 
fore she can determine whether to acquiesce in 
the demand made upon her, or, if not, what 
compromise she is prepared to accept. There is 
no one now to spea 
name. The pressure upon her has been so sud- 
den and so stringent that she has lost the power 
of making her voice heard in her own affairs. 
Others have spoken for her, and with the best 
and purest intentions but it is not by any 
means sure that they have spoken for her as 
she would have done for herself. Let her re- 
constitute herself,” says Lord Granville, “ we 
ask an armistice that she may be able to do so. 
And when she is herself, and can answer for 
herself, she will tell Europe whether, in view 
of all the circumstances, she prefers risking fur- 
ther disaster, or accepting some such terms as 
she would, in a like case, have imposed upon 
others.” 

We cannot disguise from ourselves the great 
difficulty of the well-meant enterprise on which 
our Government have embarked. A cessation 
of hostilities for even a few days would be 
hailed by Europe asarelief. But it will need 
all Earl Granville's tact to arrange the con- 
ditions of it so as to make it fair to both belli- 
gerents, Count Bismark may be very willin 
to allow the disadvantages which mere lapse o 
time will inflict upon the German armies to be 
balanced by the still greater disadvantages it 
would inflict upon the French. But would 
M. Jules Favre or M. Gambetta be likely to 
look at the proposal in the same light? Suppose 
it were agreed that both armies should be fed 
during the armistice upon the resources they 
have in band, there still remains the crucial 
question whether Alsace and Lorraine are to 
be represented in the Constituent Assembly as 
French departments, or omitted as German 
conquests. It is clearly impossible to set such 
questions aside—and in view of their insolu- 
bility, one can hardly forbear thinking that 
negotiations for peace might have been initiated 
with better promise than for an armistice for 
the purpose of electing a Constituent Assembly. 

The great, and, for the present, the insuper- 
able, obstacle to peace, is the resolution of the 
Germans to exact from France a territorial 
cession. We cannot on that account charge 
them with the exclusive responsibility of pro- 
tracting the war, because the refusal of France 
to abide by the, penal consequences of her own 
aggressive acts must be held equally answerable 
for the ruinous results that are threatened by it. 
Germany may plead that she insists upon 


authoritatively in her h 


wegen | but what the laws of war put within 
her rig t; France may plead that oka is ready 
to make any saerifice othor than that of national 
honour. Bystanders are unable to distribute 
with nice discrimination to each of the belli- 
gerents the measure of blame which each of 
them may incur. But all can see that the crime 


done to Europe—by the obstinacy of the com- 
batants is enormous. Even if they are not 
going beyond their rights in respect of 
one another, they are in respect of their 
neighbours. The waste of life and pro- 
perty, the 1 of industry, the 
demoralisation of social forces, which have 
already come out of the arbitrery prolongation 
of hostilities, are evils which neutral nations 
will be compelled to share. The misery which 
springs from the infatuation of France and 
Germany overflows their neighbours’ borders. 
We are trying, but are trying almost to no 
purpose, to repair some of the damage which 
ese antagonists are recklessly dealing out to 
each other—but our charitable efforts, t 
and beneficent as they are, cannot overtake— 
nay, cannot come within sight of—a tenth part 


of the mischief done. Every day has its tales | f 


of disaster such as, taken singly, would thrill 
Europe with horror. The cynicism of the 
thing is becoming unbearable. 

The time is close at hand—if it has not already 
arrived—when the origin of the war, together 
with the moral sympathies it evoked, will have 
been erased from men’s memories and hearts by 
the unrighteous, and, we may add, the cold- 
blooded, persistence with which it is being 
carried on. Napoleon III. unnecessarily begun 
what Bismark as unnecessarily continues. 
Security for the Germans! Well, they have 
earned it, and have a good title to demand it. 
But they have done quite enough to raise the 
suspicion of Europe that, under cover of a de- 
mand for security, they are giving themselves 
up to the lust of territori ee 
and are reverting to the exploded and t rannical 
principles of past ages. The ae? Prussia, 
or the Emperor of Germany, as the case may 
be, should, in common prudence, beware of pro- 
voking attention to the somewhat greedy in- 
stincts of the House of Hohenzollern. Not 
even his Divine right, nor the eager applause of 
the privileged caste by which he is flattered, 
will save his throne from the inevitable recoil 
of the strain he is needlessly putting on the 
energies and resources of his own people, and 
upon the feelings of N peoples, b 
the inexorable pertinacity with which he ro 
is enemy in the dust. A little more than a 
month ago men rejoiced that victory had 
alighted upon his crest. Now they are begin- 
ning to question whether military glory has 
not wrought in him its usual venomous effect. 

England, supported probably by other 
neutral Powers, is about to speak to both belli- 
gerents with an immediate view to an armistice, 
and an ultimate view to peace. It would be 
unworthy of her dignity to assume the mien of 
a scold or a bully. But Europe will certainly 
expect her to avail herself of the occasion 
solemnly and boldly to remonstrate with both 
Powers against the offence and the scandal of 

ushing their quarrel to its utmost extremes. 

he remonstrance will be grateful to neither; 
it may be useful to both. It has been said that 
if England had firmly protested against a de- 
claration of war by the French Emperor, he 
would not have braved that protest. t it not 
be said hereafter that if England had in due 
terms, and in a becoming spirit, uplifted her 
voice against any further protraction of this 
murderous duel, she would have been heeded— 
but that she failed to vindicate the claims of 
humanity. 7 


ENGLISH POLICY IN CHINA. 


News from the skirts of the Chinese Empire 
is rather disquieting just now. We will not 

o so far as to say that the European resi- 

ents in China are influenced by panic, for we 
do not think that their apprehensions are quite 
on a par with the tenour of their talk. Of 
course, every one must be aware of the danger 
to which Europeans would be exposed in the 
Chinese Empire if the populace should be seized 
with an epidemical frenzy, and should rise up 
to drive them into the sea. But the peril is 
mostly a theoretical one, and, with one excep- 
tion we think, has never assumed a formidable 
practical shape. After carefully looking at the 
evidence on both sides of the question, it is a 
matter of doubt, we think, whether the Chinese 
as a people really and spontaneously entertain 
that rooted dislike to foreigners which appears 
upon the surface. There is no question, indeed, 
that the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 


personnel of the Chinese Government, and of 
the system which they have to administer, is 


against humanity—to say nothing of the offence | f 


antagonistic to the growth of European in- 
fluence on the Continent. We have had three 

wars with China for tho sake of establishing a 
sort of mercantile footing in the Empire, and 

each of them, by a curious coincidence, was 

preceded by a demand for fresh privileges ac- 

companied by a very general profession of fresh 

ears ; so that we have come to look upon the 
latter as significant of a determination to enforce 

the former. This, perhaps, is the natural law of 

development in regard to the claims of Com- 

merce, amid the unfavourable circumstances 

with which they have to contend under such_ 
rule as is feebly maintained in the Chinese 

Empire. 

The massacre at Tientsin threatens to ba oe | 
us back to a policy of aggression which we had 
hoped the Karl of Clarendon had effectually 
stayed. Thero can be no doubt whatever that 
the massacre of the French missionaries and 
the Sisters of Mercy in that city, was the result 
of systematic misrepresentation made by man- 
darins and literates to the bravos and rowdies 
with which the place abounds. There can be 
even less doubt, if it were possible, that the 
offence is looked upon with but lukewarm dis- 
avour by the authorities at Pekin. Still, the 
fact cannot be denied that, under strong pres- 
sure from the n of Euro 
Powers, a considerable show of justice has 
conceded. Two of the Tientsin mandarins have 
been transported for life, and fifteen men be- 
headed, for their participation in the crime 
petrated in that city. An investigation into 
the causes of the outrage was ordered by Im- 
— decree, and the Viceroy of the province, 

seng-K wo-Fan, has delivered in a report, fully 
acquitting the late missionaries and Sisters of 
Mercy from the charges anonymously circu- 
lated against them, and expressing a wish that 
the Emperor should promulgate an edict in all 
the provinces of the Empire openly declaring 
that the misdeeds imputed to them are nothing 
but calumnies, It 4 be that this is an in- 
adequate reparation of the atrocities committed, 
but it distinctly shows a desire, at least, on the 
part of the Government at Pekin, so far to sup- 
press its own leanings and 9 — as to pro- 
vent an open rupture with European Powers. 
We are s to learn that the feeling of 
Western residents in China still points to what 
they re as a necessity for warlike measures. 
It has been a at the representatives 
of France and England should appeal from 
Teeng-Kwo- Fan to the Imperial Government, 
for the execution of Chen-Kwo-Jin, one of his 
military subordinates, on the scene of his crime 
—which the Governor-General of the province, 
the highest local authority, has decidedly 
refused—and in case the appeal be made in vain, 
to occupy the Taku forts for five years, 
on city of Tientsin to pay the expense 
of occupation, and place our Legations in 
telegraphic communication with Taku. Then, 
if any armed opposition be offered to our troops, 
the grain fleet which proceeds to Tientsin every 
year may be arrested, or possession taken of 
the Shanghai Arsenal, or of the foreign-built — 
Chinese fleet. 

It will bo said, perhaps, that such a measure 
as this might be effectual, whilet it would fall 
short immeaaurably of a war with China. True, 
but is it absolutely necessary for the protection 
of the lives of foreign residents? Or is it pre- 


sumable that it will not act as a further provo- | 
cation, and precipitate the very conclusion 
which it seeks toavoid? The truth is, that our 


relations to the Chinese Empire have never yet 
been established upon a basis of international 
right, and the policy we have pursued has been 
a policy of officious meddling with its internal 
affairs. Earl Granville, we hope, notwithstand- 
ing the overwhelming responsibility — 7 
upon him by the Franco-Prussian war, will find 
time to bestow some attention upon the unsettled 


| state of affairs in China; and, while doing all 


that is necessary to protect life, will epergeti- 
cally repress the somewhat overbearing tenden- 
cies of European merchants and residents in 
China towards measures which, however imme- 
diately promising, will be almost certain to 
involve us in ultimate hostilities. 


ͤ—— —᷑ꝓwꝓ œũ?—— — 
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DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION 
UNDER THE NEW ACT. 


WE have already discussed the Elementary 
Education Act in relation to the metropolis, 
and have generally explained its provisions as 
affecting the country at large. There are, how- 
ever, some features of this legislative measure 
which need to be more prominently considered 
in connection with current events — 

It will be remembered that the Bill originally 
proposed to t ‘a year of ” to the sup- 


porters of the Denominational system, to enab 
them to make good deficiencies in the several 
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school diatricts. This period was subsequently 
reduced to six months. It is consequently pro- 
vided by the Act that all applications to the 
Committee of Council on Education for building 
grants for new schools must be made on or 


before the 31st of December, 1870. After that 


period the Education Board will absolutely 
ecase to make such grants, and any subsequent 
lack of accommodation must be supplied by 
local School Boards. Until the beginning of 
next year, therefore, the adherents of the 


system of education at present in operation will 


be masters of the field—that is, they will be 
at liberty to make good any deficiency of 
aceommodation in any school district. 

As there appears to be a good deal of igno- 
rance on the subject, it may be useful to point 
out how this provision of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act is to be brought into operation, 
and is likely to work. By the let of January 


next the Education Department will be in 
possession of particulars of the school ac- 
commodation for every borough and parish 


in England and Wales. The requisite forms 
for. this purpose were sent out last August. 


The statistics are to be obtained by town 


councils, and by overseers of the poor in parishes 
not included in municipal boundaries. In case 
of the failure of the local authorities tc make 
such returns, the Educational Board is em- 
powered to obtain them, and also to appoint in- 
spectors to test their accuracy and completeness. 

hese statistics will then be considered by the 
Educational Department. When they have 
arrived at their decision as to the public school 
accommodation of the district, they are to pub- 
lish the particulars, and the estimate of further 
supply, ifany, required. Their decision may be 
challenged by any tenratepayers, or the managers 
of any school, at whose instance, within one 
month, a public inquiry may be ordered. Then 
the Education 1 is to publish a final 
notice, directing that the school deficiency shall 
be supplied. 1 nothing is done for that object 
within six months, they are to cause a School 
Board for the district to be formed. This pro- 
cess it is to be borne in mind, may be from time 


to time ated—the Central Department 
being empowered to call for periodical returns, 
but not oftener than once a year.“ 


It is pretty certain that, at first starting, the 
educational deficiencies of the country, except- 
ing in the case of large towns, will be very 
largely made up. . Up to the end of this year, 
as we have said, it is possible to obtain from 
the Privy Council, out of the Parliamentary 
grant, one-half the cost for the erection or 
enlargement of elementary schools; after which 
the building grant finally ceases. Through- 
out the ru istricte steps are being taken to 
secure this advantage by the managers of de- 
nominational achools. We hear also of a great 
fund being raised by the National Society, of a 
Roman Catholic fund of 40,0007, of meetings to 
obtain subscripticas for this purpose in connec- 
tion with diocesan boards, and o een and | 
Archiepiscopal appeals. Probably there are few 
parishes of moderate dimensions in which the 
parson and the squire, by means of local sub- 
scriptions and grants from the funds referred to, 
may not secure additional school accommodation 
sufficient to ward off for a time School Boards, 
local rates, and all the machinery of Mr. Forster's 
Act. But the mere raising of a moiety of the cost 
of a new building does not necessarily secure 
the coveted Parliamentary grant. The managers 


must be able to fulfil the conditions of the 


Revised Code of 1870, which require, among 
other things, that the religious denomination 
of the new school is suitable to the families 
relied upon for supplying scholars,” and that 
the school is likely to be maintained in 
efficiency.” It will thus be seen that there is a 
wide discretion in the hands of the Committee 
of Council, or rather of Mr. Forster, its work- 
ing chief. 

After the Ist of January there will be no more 
building grants; after the 3lst of March every 
school which receives aid from the Kdacation 
Department must be “a public elementary 
school,” within the meaning of the Act. That 
is to say, the law enjoins that the managers 
of all schools who claim a share in the 
Parliamentary nt shall no longer re- 

uire the attendance of the scholars at any 

unday-school or place of worship, or at any reli- 
gious observance in the school; that religious 
instruction shall A at the beginning, or 
end, or both, of the school hours; and that no 
child withdrawn by his parent from any reli- 
gious observance or instruction is to forfeit any 


tion Aot prepared respectively by Mr Hugh * he yes and 


offered to Chure 


of the other benefits of the school.” Although 
the so-called national schools in the rural dis- 
tricts will remain under the control of Church 
managers, their powers will be somewhat 
restricted. The amount of payments by the 
Education Department will depend upon the 
results of secular education alone—the Govern- 
ment inspectors being forbidden to engage 
officially in any religious examinations. Con- 
sequently, those schools which devote the most 
attention to “religious observance or instrac- 
tion“ will, as a rule, secure the Least share of 
the public money. Such being the case, it is 
easy to see that the respective interests of 
teachers and managers will diverge. Sectarian 
education, therefore, will not, after the date 
mentioned, answer in a pecuniary sense; and 
there is good ground for believing that strictly 
Church schools will labour under considerable 
disadvantages, and be less zealously supported 
by voluntary aid, when those who contribute 
find that their powers are considerably curtailed 
by the provisions of the Act. 

We may reasonably presume that after the with - 
drawal of the building grant, and the conditions 
which come into force on the lst of April next, 
there will be a slow but steady decline in the 
support of denominational schools. This result 
will be materially hastened by the publication 
of the promised statistics. It can hardly be 
doubted that the general results of the school 
district returns will be to show that the accom- 
modation is largely in excess of the present 
demand—on the average one-fourth, if not one- 
third. The erection of a large number of new 
schools under the circumstances referred to will 
aggtavate this anomaly. By the new Act the 
power of permissive compulsion is vested in 
School Boards. But no such coercion can be 
applied in respect to the denominational schools, 
which will for some time comprise an over- 
whelming majority of “public elementary 
schools.” If, therefore, Mr. Forster's Act is to 
answer its object of educating the entire popu- 
lation, the question of compulsion will soon be 
one of paramount urgency. But should the 
acceptance of that principle as a means of ful- 
filling the objects of the Act become imperative, 
the whole educational problem will assume a 
new aspect, for it will be found that compulsion 
can only be made fairly to apply to schools sus- 
tained by local rates. 

It remains, however, to be seen what will be 
the precise effect of the boon gratuitously 
offered to Denominational schools by the Prime 
Minister when the Education Bill went into 
Committee in June last. Mr. Gladstone was 
then engaged in adjusting his compromises with 
a view to please both sides, in order to carry 
Mr. Forster’s Bill. As a set off to his conces- 
sions to the 12 of secular education, he 
proposed to offer the managers of denomina- 
tional schools an increase of the maintenance 

rant. At present the Privy Council gives one- 
third towards tho expenses of all schools aided 
oy them; the remaining two-thirds being sup- 
plied by voluntary contributions and school 
pence. After March next the Privy Council 
grant is to be a maxim of one-half in- 
stead of one-third; the avowed object 
of the increase being to enable the denomi- 
national to compete with the rate-aided schools. 
Our belief is that this vicious concession on the 
art of the Government will not prevent, though 
t may retard, the absortion of sectarian 
into rate-supported schools. The matter is not, 
however, settled. Mr. Gladstone’s proposal 
will be embodied in the Revised Code of 1871, 
which has to be submitted to Parliament for 
approval. It will be seen that the Central Non- 
conformist Committee, through the Rev. R. W. 
Dale, intend to offer the most strenuous opposi- 
tion to this proposal, which is simply a sop 
ascendancy and veated in- 
terests. We trust they may be able next 
Session to rally the whole Liberal party to their 
side in resisting this uncalled-for, or at least 
unwise, ee bolster up an unsuccessful 
scheme of public elementary education. 


— — — — —— — 


PRESERVATION OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


Tux practical utility of the Metropolitan Board of. 
Works has just received an unexpected but charac- 
teristic illustration. Through the instrumentality 
of that energetic body the long-continued dispute 
between the Wilson family and the inhabitants of 
London respecting the right to Hampstead Heath, 
has become all but finally settled, and it is now more 
than probable that in a few months this favourite 
recreation ground will be completely secured to the 
use of the public, This result is as gratifying as it 


was unexpected, For more than a quarter of a 


century the late Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson and the 


who } Londoners were angrilyengaged in contending for the 


mastery, the former being strongly desirous of enclos- 


—— 


ing the heath and converting its surface into building 
sites, and the latter being as rigidly opposed to 
any steps whereby they might become deprived 
of any portion of the broad open space which had 
become so prized by them. Sir Thomas was deter- 
mined to effect his purpose ; scarcely a Session passed 
by without the introduction of a Bill having for its 
object the granting of powers of enclosure to him, 
but both the House of Lords and the Honse of 
Commons declined to admit his arguments and 
persistently refused the concessions persistently 
asked by the bellicose Lord of the Manor. At one 
time it seemed as if he possessed a reasonable pros- 
pect of success. It was wearisome labour, thus 


resisting the continually threatened encroachment 


on the freedom of the heath, to the vestries and other 
metropolitan representative bodies, and on several 
occasions there were perceptible indications of their 
patience becoming exhausted. Indeed, but for the 
firm resistance of the copyholders and leaseholders 
Eaving rights in the heath, it is more than doubtfal 
whether Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson would not have 
secured his objects with comparative ease. As it 
was, he actually contrived, not only to enclose but 
also to build on several isolated portions of this 
beautifal metropolitan suburb, despite’ the augry 
growl of the indignant but powerless Londoners. It 
really seemed as if the heath was destined to be 
slowly but surely devoured piecemeal. 


When the Metropolitan Local Management Act 
summoned the Metropolitan Board of Works into 
existence, the opposition to the enclosere of Hamp- 
stead Heath assumed a more systematic and vigorous 
character. There was no cajoling or bullying possible 
with the new guardians of metropolitan rights and in- 
terests. Ever watchful, they were not to be caught off 
their guard. No matter under what name or in what form 
Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson introduc ed his obnoxious 
Bills into Parliament, they were always successfally 
opposed by the whole power of the Board of Works, 
and at last the would-be spoiler had to acknowledge 
his defeat, and to consent to enter into negotiations 
for the sale of his rights over the heath. How those 
negotiations abruptly came to a close, is a story yet 
fresh in the remembrance of the public, Sir T. M. 
Wilson took offence at a real or imaginary breach of 
etiquette on the part of the late Sir John Thwaites, 
who, ina note, requested Sir Thomas to call upon 
him. Had there not existed a desire on the part of 
the Lord of the Manor to break from the arrange- 
ments which were being discussed, this charaoter- 
istio episode could not possibly have occurred; 
the result, however, was a termination of the 
truce and the resumption of hostilities. True 
Sir Thomas had his terms of peace, but he purposely 
placed the price so high as to render them unaccept- 


able. He required something like 10,0001. per aore 


or a sum of two millions sterling for the whole 
heath. Such an idea was preposterous, and could not 
be seriously entertained, even for an instant. Conse - 
quently, the war went on without intermission, and 
it looked as if the unwearying perseverance of the 
heath-coveting baronet was likely at last to be at- 
tended with success. He was actually dunning the 
Houses of Parliament into granting him his wishes. 
Suddenly, in the very midst of the struggle, he died ; 
and with his death the conflict entered on a new 
phase—one apparently adverse to the interests of 
the public, the new Lord of the Manor being less 
fettered ia his course of action than was his prede- 
cessor. 


Fortanately, Sir John Maryon Wilson was a more 
reasonable and cool-headed man than his brother, 
and although at first he exhibited some disposition 
to carry on the war ia the same determined and 
unflinching manner as had the late Sir Thomas, he 
was not long in perceiving the desirability of ending 
the protracted and costly litigation in which his 
family and the inhabitants of the public had been 
engaged. Not long before the death of the late Sir 
John Thwaites, the negotiations for securing the 
free use of Hampstead Heath to the public were 
reopened, the result being a careful survey of the 
whole unenclosed space, preparatory to the purchase, 
for a moderate sum, of the manorial rights of the 
Wilson family. More than once, however, a hitch in 
the arrangements threatened to upset the whole 
negotiations, but fortunately all concerned kept their 
temper, and continued the discussion in a calm and 
business-like spirit. Sir John wanted to retain one 
of the most beautiful sites on the summit of the 
heath: this being objected to, ha selected another ; 
ultimately he gave up both. At last he confined 
himself to the retention of certain spaces as roads or 
avenues to his building land near the heath. It 
being found, upon investigation, that the concession 
of these would in nowise affect the public enjoyment 
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of the heath, the representatives of the Board of 
Works decided upon not opposing Sir John’s wishes 
in this respect. Then came the question of the 
purchase-money. This was felt to be the crucial 
point of the whole negotiations. ow much would 
Sir John require? Publio opinion fized the sum at 
frora 100,0007. to 200, 000. Judge, then, of the 
surprise of the Londoners when they learned that 
the amount agreed upon was 45,000“, with an addi- 
tional sum of 2, 000l. to cover coets of conveyance 
and other legal expenses. Thus for the extremely 
moderate sum of 47,000/., no less than 240 of the 
most easily accessible and beautifal subarban scenery 
has been secured for the perpetual use of the resi- 
dents of the over-crowded metropolis. As might 
have been expected, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works are everywhere being congratulated on the 
succossful’results of their diplomacy, but we think 
that the moderation and good sense displayed by Sir 
John Wilson should not be overlooked. To him, no 
leas than to the Board of Works, we owe this happy 
termination of a protracted and bitter straggle. 

The encouraging issue of the movement for the 
preservation of Hampstead Heath cannot but impart 
fresh strength and hope to the defenders of open 
spaces elsewhere. It is the beginning of a new 
chapter in the history of our commons and open 
spaces. Now that it is seen how earnest and suc- 
cessfal are the efforts of the new champions of fresh 
air and healthfal. recreaticns, it will be strange if 
their example be not followed elsewhere, What 
London has done, other cities and towns can do. 
Bat, so far as the Londoners are concerned, the 
resoue of Hampstead Heath from the grip of build - 
ing specalators muat inevitably be followed by other 
equally important results. It must affect more or 
less the fature of Epping Forest. It will be im- 


possible for any Ministry to recede from the promise | 


made by Mr. Gladstone, that the Government would 
introduce a Bill to secure the remaining portion 
of this popular holiday resort from further 
enciosure. They could not, for very shame, refuse to 
follow in the wake of the Board of Works, especially 
when that now popular body has expressed its wil- 
lingness to assist in the work of preservation. The 
safety of Epping Forest will prove the nataral 
corollary of that of Hampstead Heath. But to render 
both enjoyable their present condition of comparative 
wildness must not be altered. Their charm consists 
in their unartificial, picturesque character ; destroy 
this, and half their value is gone. Fortunately, it is 
not contemplated to transform Hampstead Heath 
into a park. Regulations will be adopted with the 
view of preserving the trees and shrubs, but the 
heath is to remain open, as of old, to -the free use of 
all who seek its bracing and invigorating atmo- 
sphere. A jadicious resolve this, and one which 
speaks well for the good sense of those who made it. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
MAGISTRATES AND THE DOUBLE LICENCES 
(KOR DANCING AND DRINKING). 


The committee of the Howard Association (for the 
promotion of the best methods of the treatment and 
prevention of crime), have forwarded the following 
— to the Chairman of the Middlesex Magis- 
trates :— 


To Henry M. Kemstead, Esq., Chairman of the 
Middlesex Magistrates. 


Sir,—Permit us, on bebalf of the Howard Association, 
to tender you our most hearty thanks for the very valu: 
able service to the community rendered last week b 
yourself and your brother magistra and ai 
especially by the venerable Mr. Henry Pownall (your 
able Chairman for so many years), in withdrawing the 
dancing licences from some of thoso places where the 
youth of London are so grievously led astray. | 

Would that all magistrates, everywhere, might, under 
a deep sense of Christian responsibility, fullow your 
praiseworthy example. : 

The subject of the necessary connection of prostitu- 
tion and moral ruin, with the double licensing system, 
for dancing and drinking, is one to which our Associa- 
tion has repeatedly urged public attention, and itis very 
cheering to observe that at length the Middlesex Justices 
are leading the way inthis true work of justice and 
protection of tho rights (ind righteousness) of the com- 
munity—a work against which there can be no real 
claim of vested rights, in the sight, at any rate, of 
God and of all good men. | | 


We are, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
OSEPH CoopPgR, 
STAFFORD ALLEN, 
| EDMUND STURGE, 
WILLIAM TALLAck. 
London October, 1870. 


CoLcHEsSTER ELEcTION.—Last night Mr. Baxter 
Langley, who has come forward unsolicited to ask 
the suffrages of the Colchester constituency, held a 
meeting at the theatre. A large audience collected, 
but not to accord a welcome; and, after waiting in 
vain for a hearing for a quarter of an hour, Mr.. 
Langley withdrew, accompanied by his friends. 


THE WAR. 


THE PROPOSAL OF AN ARMISTIOR. 

Immediately after the Cabinet Council on Thure- 
day, Lord Granville telegraphed to our representa- 
tives at Tours, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 
Florence, to propose an armistice which ehould allow 
of the convocation of a Constituent Assembly in 
France. One of Mr. Router's telegrame, dated 
Tours, October 23, says that great hopes are enter- 
tained that by the intervention of England an armis- 
tice may be obtained, and it is understood that the 
Tours Government is favourably disposed to a pacific 
arrangement. The Indépendance Belge states that 
the British Governmont has received replies of a 
naturo to lead to the belief that ee for a 
suspension of hostilities will very shortly be accepted. 
The Constitutionnel also announces that England is 
acting in unison with Austria and Italy, and that 
Russia is disposed to act in the same sense, but in an 
isolated manner. 

A telegram from Vienna intimates that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government at once responded to the 
proposal of Englend, and ina friendly manner advo- 
cated an armistice both in Berlin and Tours. The 
New Free Press of Vienna has a leading article 
upon the continuance of the war, which it declares 
to have become intolerable to Europe. It therefore 
demands decisive mediation on the part of neutral 
Powers, to be preceded by an agreement upon a cloar 
and just programme. It adds: — The present 
moment is well fitted for bringing about a compro- 
mise. England should not only take the initiative, 


but should also assumo the conduct of the negotia- 


tions, and become the counsel in a cause which is 
advocated with singular unanimity and firmnesa by 
the publis opinion of the whole civilised world.“ 

The New Prussian (Cross) Gazette of Saturday, 

king of a rumour that M. Thiers will pay a 
visit to Versailles, saya it can promise him beforehand 
that his mission will be a failure. 

According to a tel 
correspondent at Berlin, it is believed there that 
Germany will insist on the armistice embracing peace 
preliminaries, and on its recognising in principle the 
strategical boundary stipulation. 

The Times prints the following telegram from 
Tours, dated Sunday :—“ M. Thiers so far succeeded 
in his object that four Powers showed a disposition 
to move, but especially England and Russia, not oon · 
jointly. but each in its own way. The result has 

n the proposal of an armisiice, allowing the elec- 
tion of a Constituent Assembly competent to ratify 
peace on behalf of the nation. The Tours Govern- 
ment a to thie, subject to consultation with the 
Government at Paris. A sufe-conduct has been 
asked for to enable an envoy from Tours to enter 
Paris. When obtained, M. Thiers will go to Paria, 
and after obtaining the acquiescence of the Govern- 
ment will probably pr to Versailles ta treat as 
to the conditions of an armistiec. It is presumed 
that the principal conditions of peace are already 
agreed to. Prussia is to renounce an increase of ter- 
ritory, and receive Luxembourg.” 

The Siécle asserts that, according to General 
Burnside’s communication to M. Favre, Prussia 
would consent to mediatiso Alsace and Lorraine, 
which for ten years would he exempt from the con- 
scription. It would hope during this period to suc- 

in governing the provinces. Count Bismark 
also demands an indemnity of 80, 000, 000“. 

Ono Monday night the special correspondent of the 
Times at Berlin telegraphed as follows :—* The latest 
euggestions concerning an armistice come to nothing 
in consequence of Prussia demanding that Franco 
should consent, in principle, to a cession of ter- 


ritory.“ 
THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 

On Friday the French made a sortie, which is 
thus described in a letter from King William to 
Queen Augusta :— 

I am just back from an engagement at Malmaison. 
Twelve battalions, with forty guns, made a sortie from 
Mont Valérien. They were repulsed after three hours’ 
fighting, We watched the fight from the Marly 
Viaduct. The whole Versaillea garrison was called to 
arms. 

The special correspondent of the Times at Ver- 
sailles sonds tho following telegram on the subject :-— 
„Versailles, Oct. 22.—Yesterday afternoon the 
French, covered by the guns of the fortress of Mont 
Valérien, made an attack on the German position in 
the bend of the Seine from Bun Giral, Ruel, and Ia 
Celle to St. Cloud, in three columns and with 
numerous field guns. In all there was a force of 
more than 25,000 men, of whom eighteen battalions 
were engaged. The fight lasted till dark, but the 
French retreated to the shelter of the guns under 
Mont Valérien, leaving half a battery, most brilliantly 
carried, inthe hands of the Germans. The Landwehr 
of the Guard behaved magnificently; Schmitz’s 
Division especially distinguished themselves. In 
action the Prussians scarcely used their artillery. 
The German loss was one-half that of the French.“ 

The Times correspondent at Versailles, writing on 
the 16th, says it is not likely that the bombardment, 
if there is to be one, can begin before the first week 
in November. From what he hears of the 
range of the most powerful ordnance of the 
Germans at high elevations, it would appear that 
many parts of Paris can be brought under fire and 
exposed to ruin and conflagrations which may spread 
over the whole quarters of the city. The epecial 
correspondent of the Pall Mali Gazette at the same 
place says :—‘‘ One thing I may say, and that is that 
no shell will be thrown into Paris until one or more 


of the exterior forts has fallen. When this has hap- 
pened, the city itself will a second time (it will first 
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declare here, that 
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be summoned before a siege gan is fired against the 
forts) be called on to eurrender. If the summons is 
rejected, Paris will be bombarded vigorously.” 
General Trochu has addressed to the Ma 
of Paris a letter, dated 14th of October, which 
is characterised b t common sense and consider- 
ablo eloquence. He states that it was looked 
at first as doubtful whether the fortifications of 
constructed under obsolete conditions of war, 
be able to resist an attack, and whether the popula. 
tion would submit to the sacrifices required of them. 
No adds that the enceinte has now been rendered 
unasenilable, and the population have shown them- 
selves deserving of overy confidence. Ho then rofers 
to the desire on the part of the public that large 
masses should be led ont to attack the Prussians. 
This desire, while characterising it as laudable, he 
shows is founded on an noe of war, and sete 
forth that, without an uate field artillery and 
with a large portion of the troops armed only with 
muzzle-loading rifles, to attempt a sortie would be 
madness. He informs the mayors that he is labouring 
to remedy the deficiency of field artillery and breech- 
3 rifles, in view of a sortie. Inu 
for sorties, he also decrees the formation of mobile 
battalions of National Guards, to be formed by taki 
a company of not more than 150 men from 
battalion. ‘These men are to be volunte ta, and 
the preference is to be given to unmarried men of 
thirty-five years of ago and upwards, who have either 
borne arms or are accustomed to military exerciso. 
Four companice are to form a battalion; uniform is 
to be obligatory on all, and the officers and men aro 
to receive the same pay and allowance as the line. 
Every soldier of these mobilised battalions is to be 
armed with Chassepots taken from the battalion of 
the National Guard to which he belongs. Camp 
utensils and knapsacks are to bo served out to there 
volunteers, which looks as if General Trochu alrealy 
looked forward to one day following up the retreati 
Prussians to the Rhine. ey are to be subject to mili- 
tary laws and regulations. A most remarkable para- 
h closes this document, the General aay s—“ In 


the month of July last, the French army, in all the 
splendour of ite strength, traversed Parle with cries 
of ‘A Berlin! & Berlin“ I was far from partaking of 
this confidence, and alone, 145 among all the 
erale, I ventured to d the Minister of 
Var — 1 — Ay clamorous — 45 on — — 
oam , a8 well as means put into o . 
the 2 of a t disaster, ip as 270. 
in the fervour which has 


hearte, I meet again with difficulties which offer the 


21 


To-day, 
timately ariven in your 


most striking “ery with those of the past. I 1 


of the firmest beliof in the 
return of fortune which is due to the work of 
resistance invalved in the ay of I will not 
yield to the pressure of public impatience. Inepirin 
myself with those duties which are common al 
and with those ree bilities which no one partakes 
with me, I will follow to the end the plan I have 
traced out, without rovealing it, and I demand from 
the lation of Paris, in return for my efforts, the 
continuation of that confidence with which it has 
this day honoured me.“ 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM PARIS. 

Tun Amazons or ts Seins.—The citoyennes of 
Paris are apparently weary of the monotony of a 
besi existence. They are enlisting in a bod 
called “ Amazons of the Seine.” Their costume will 
consist of a pair of black trousers, with an orange 
colour —_ a blouse of woollen staff, with a cap, 
and a blac kepi with an orange band, her with 
a cartridge-box fastening to a shoulder-belt. Only 
women of unexceptionable character will be per- 
mitted to join this corps, all candidates having not 
only to be accompani 
brother, but to bring with them a cortificate from 
the Commissary of Police, attosting their character, 
position, Ko. The officers will all be ladies, mostly 
wives and daughters of officers in the army, or at 


any rate possessing some knowledge of military 
affairs. A special patriotic and rit-stirring 
song has been com for the entitled, The 


Marseillaise of the Amazons of the Seine.” The 
duties of the Amazons are somewhat comprehensively 
defined. In addition - to tending the wounded, they 
are expected to defend the ramparts and barricades 
jointly with the stationary National Guard, and “ to 
render the combatants in whose ranks they would be 
distributed by companies all such domestic and fra- 
ternal services as are compatible with moral order 
and military discipline.” 

Canarns tn Parts.—A good deal of excitement is 
manifested at the report that the Orloans Princes are 
in France, and intend joining the Army of the Loiro. 
An angry deputation waited on the Government 
yesterday to know tho truth of this rumour; but the 
Government could neither contradict nor confirm it. 
„Let France porish,” exclaim those good patriots, 
‘rather than be saved by an army commanded by a 
Prince who would afterwards become King: tho Re- 
public or annihilation! ’’ Another and a more im- 
probable report was circulated with all ible 
gravity some days ago. Twenty thousand English- 
men had fought their way through the Prussian 
lines, and were encamped on theexterior Boulevards, 
burning with the desire to assist their former allies 
in repulsing the enemy. Detachments of Mobiles, 
the National Guards, and regular troops, hurried to 
the spot to welcome them as brothers-in-arms; and 

at was the disgust and disappointment to find no 
5 arms to welcome. Telegraph's Corre- 


Tus Foop Proxtem 1x PAAis.— The food problem 
here now (vrites the Paris ent of the 
News on the 10th inst.) is vital. The fulfilment or 
frustration of Bismark’s hopes, based on our intestinal 
troubles, turns on the solution of this stomachic 
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roblem. It is exceedingly complicated. Some of 
ta firat elements aro wanting to calculators—wanting, 
at least, in definable accuracy. For instance, no 
human bixg can tell within 100,000 what is to-day 
the 
rn 1,700,000 to 2,000,000: a similar, though hardly 
such a wide, diversity rules respecting the quantity 
of edible matter now in stock within the ortifica- 
tions, in the hands of Government, and of commercial 
dealers. Then there are the small stocks, laid in by 
provident private persons, the product atill reaching 
our market of suburban gardens, and other little ali- 
mentary accessories, the sum total of which defies 
anything like nice calculation. A painful study of 
the subject leads mo to suppose that, so far as mere 
quantity is concerned, there is enough animal and 
vegetable food fit for the sustenance of all but the 
exceptionally old, infantile, and infirm Pe ulation of 
Paria, in tolerably healthy condition till the 10th of 
November—till doe lat of December without bitter 
hardship—till mid-December if this great population 
would consent to undergo what the lesser popu- 
lations of smaller towns have been forced to submit 
to in times of siege. And here, not to cite old 
historical instances, I note Vicksburg, poling 
out from December to the following July, an 
from abundant hog end hominy down to the last 
lean mule. But the question of questions is, how to 
serve out the food equally and justly to rich and 
? All measures hitherto taken answer it very 
imperfectly. I can yet eat for five francs a day nearly 
as well as ever; but this cannot and ought not to 
laat much longer ; and the number of those who have 
not five nor two francs nor one franc to apend for 
their meals is great and steadily increasing. We 
have had for several weeks the maximum for meat 
and broad, and are approaching by a variety of ex- 
perimental ways in the different arrondissements to 
rationnement, but the difficulties met with in all theso 
ways are vory great. Here too, however, if wo re- 
gard rather whut had been done by Government and 
the authorities io the different arrondissements, than 
what remains to be done, we must admire the pro- 
groas that has been made towards a solution. The 
authority of the mayors is vory great and very inde- 
finits within their tive arrondissements, limited 
n ugh less by statute than by their individual judg- 
2 2 @ very energetic one of them said to me, 
” est ce qui est fait aujourd'hui.“ Ia the 
course of an hour this morning he signed among 
others these four orders—l. F woman to 


or & 


remove | r household goods that the Jagdlord 
was is oak 2. For a ditto to recover her 
sowing ine, &c., which some one was ing 
for a 7 8. For an invalid man to obtain half a 
pound of meat at the butcher's. 4. To have a but- 


cher up whe had refused meat to two persons not of 
his regular clientelle. Each order went out with 
two armed National Guards to sce to its enforcement. 

Surren Meat iw Pants.—Ia my last lettor I 
mentioned that the rationing of the city was in con- 
templation ; it is now in ion, but doesnot work 
so Woll e was hoped. ‘The end which the Govera- 
ment had ia view in por.ioning out the meat was 
that no person, however rich, should be able to pro- 


cure more his poorer brother. ‘That would bea 
most just e t arrangement, were it prac- 
ticable ; but I gently fear in is not, and I will explain 
why. me first, however, tell you the rules of the 


new measure, as affecting buyer and seller. With 
reapect to the seller, a butcher going to buy meat 
must furnish himself with an exact list of his 
0 


whether they are children or adults. To obtain this, 
for ane lag ay days a potion bar been —— up 8 
* u "a, requesting i ing customers 
doe In their names, addresses, and number in family. 
Fraving shown his list, the merchant receives the 
amount of meut considered ite to supply his 
customers for three days, and ia forbidden to sell it 
to any but those residing in his arrondissement. All 
the in one 2 part buy meat a, the | 
same time; consequently, their shops are open for a 
ſe hours on the morning of every third td and 
0 y closed afterwards. Now, as to the buyers. 
The thing to be done is to leave your name at 
the batcher’s in your district whom you wish to 
; and, having made your choice, you must 
by it, for no other tradesman is allowed to 


* 
supply your wants but the one whose name you give 
in at the Mairie with 3 our on. Having presented 
yourself at the Mairie, and stated all particulara, you 
receive tickets to obtain meat every third day for one 
month, The ration allowed each person is 100 


; leas than a quarter of a pound 
; 80 that, on presenting my ticket at my 
Putcher's this morning, I received a little over half a 
und of meat, which must lust me three days; and 
5 obtain even this small allowance you must form 
one of the crowd in the early morning, wait your 
turn, tak a Eee =e of pot is thrust 
u ou, et your pride with your ration ; 
ar the butcher, formerly all smiles and civility, has 
allowed his temper to be so soured by his inability to 
impose on his customers—the price of meat being 
regulated by the Government—that he is scarcely 
recognisable, and seems to consider he is doing you a 
favour in serving you at all. Letter from Paris, 
October 15. 

Cuepuity or THE Parisians.—"‘A Besieged Re- 
sident,” writing from Paris to tho Daily News on 
the 10th, says:—‘‘ For my part, I have given up 
placing the least faith in anything I hear or read. 
As for the newspapers, ry 4 Aro currency to the 
moet incredible e „and they effet, not only to 
relate every shot that has been fired, but the pre- 
cise which it has done to the enemy, and the 
number of men which it has killed and wounded. 
They have already slain and taken prisoner a fur 


pulation of Paris. Estimates of sensible men vary 


the number in family of each, and 


groater number of Prussians than, on any fair cal- 
culation, there could have been in the besieging army 
at the commencement of the siege. Since the com- 
mencement of the war the Government, the jour- 
nalists, the generals, and the gossips, have boen 
engaged apparently in @ contest to test the limits of 
human credulity. Under the Republic the game is 
still merrily kept up, and aithough the German 
armies are but a few miles off, we are daily troated 
to as many falsehoods respecting what goes on at the 
front as whon they were at Sedan, or huddled to- 
gether in those apocryphal quarries of Jancourt. ‘I 
saw it in a newspaper,’ or ‘I was told it by an eye- 
witness,’ is still considered conclusive evidence of 
the truth of no matter what fact. ‘To-day, I nearly 
had a disputo with a stout party, who sat near me as 
I was breakfasting in a café, because I ventured, in 
the mildest and most hesitating manner, to question 
the fact that an army of 250,000 men was at Rouen, 
and would in the course of this week attack the Prus- 
sians at Versailles. ‘It is here, sir,’ he said, indig- 
nantly pointing to his newspaper ; ‘a peasant worthy 
of belief has brought the news to the editor; are 
we to believe ‘no onef There were a dozen per- 
sons breakfasting at the same time, and I was the 
only one who did not implicitly believe in the exis- 
tence of this army. ‘This diseased state of mind 
arises mainly, I presume, from excessive vanity. No 
Parisian is able to believe anything which dis- 
leases him, and he ie unable not to believe any- 
hing which flatters his amour propre. He starts in 
life with a series of delusions, which all he has read 
and heard until now have confirmed. No journal 
dares to tell the truth, for if it did ite circulation 
would full to nothing. No Parisian, even if by an 
effort he could roulige to himself the actual condition 
of his country, would dare to communicate his 
opinion to his neighbour, for he would bo regarded 
as a traitor and a liar. ‘I'he Bostonians buliove that 
Boston is the ‘hub of the universe,’ and the Pari- 
sian is under tho impression that his city is a species 
of sacred Ark, which it is a sacrilege to touch. ‘lo 
bombard London or Berlin would be an unfortunate 
necessity of war, but to fire a shot into Paris is 
desecration. Fora French army to live at the expense 
of Germany is in the nature of things; for a German 
army to live at the expense of Frenchmen is a bar- 
barity which the civilised world ought to resent. 
If the result of the present campaign is to convince 
Frenchmen that, as a nation, they are neither better 
nor worse than other nations, and to convince 
Parisians that Puris enjoys no special immunity 
from the hardships of war, and that if it sustains a 
siege it must accept tho natural coneoquences, it will 
not have been waged in vain, but will materially 
conduce to the future peace of the world. As yet— 
I say it with regret, for I abominate war and Prus- 
sians, and there ie much which I like in the French 
—the lesson has not been learnt. Day by day I am 
becoming more convinced that a lusting can 
only be signed in Paris, and that the Purisians must 
be N to understand by hard experience that, 
if victory means an accession of military glory, 
defeat means humiliation, and that the one is just as 
possible as the other. If the siege be raised to- 
morrow, the occupation of Alsace and Lorraine by 
an enemy would bo disbelieved within six months by 
this vuin, frivolous populace; and even if the 
German army does ever defile along the Boulevards, 
I shall not be surprised if we are told, as soon as 
they have withdrawn, that they never wero hero.“ 


Cuancep Aspect or Panris.—There is, indeed, a 
marvellous change to be seen in the aspect of Puris. 
Its magnificent libraries and museums are closed, the 
more valuable volumes and works of art stowed away 
underground, and tho lower windows of the palaces 
in which they are lodged filled up with sandbags. The 
Grand Opera is turned into an observatory and a 
military store; the Thédtre Francais is an hospital; 
and so also are the Italian Opera-house and the 
Varié'é3; the Gaité is devoted to the manufacture 
of clothes; the Circus named after the Empross is 
busy with the preparation of cartridges; the Palaces 
—the Luxembourg, the Elyeéus, the Tuilories, the 
Palais Royal, the Palais de l'Industrie, the Palais 
de Juatico—aro all hospitals, with the red-cross flag 
flying over them side by side with the tricolour ; 
the vast workshops of the railways are turned into 
foundries for cannon; artillery with horees and 
wagons bivouac in the Jardin des Plantes among the 
caged beasts; in the pleasure gardens, on the top of 
Montmartre, where the dwellers by the barrier went 
to dance, there are frowning batteries; in another 
famous ballroom at Montmartre, which took to itself 
the name of Elysium, M. Nadar is night and day 
fabricating his giant balloons ; in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, where old men dozed over the papers, 
whero young men made their assignations, where 
children played among the orange-trees with hoops 
and with ball and bought the little cakes which are 
exclusively known as Ploasures— where the tame 
doves came to perch by your side upon the railings, 
and to peck the breadcrumbs from your hand—where 
the bands pluyed under the tall limes in the cool of 
the day—these gardens are given up to the artillery, 
with all its appurtenances and with the litter of 
horses picketed under the trees. Of the crowds who 
used to frequent them, some, chiefly the nurses and 
the children, disport themselves on the grass plots 
in the Champs Ely, close by the enclosure of 
open-air concerts; others have gone to the high 
ground of the Trocadero, where they indulge in 
needlework, and in the intervals of the stitches take 
out their opera-glasses to try and see the firing in the 
distance. All down the southorn side of the Champs 
Elyeées there are folds for cattle and sheep, bellowing 
and bleating over their fodder; under the trees on 
the side avenues the dragoons are encamped ; their 
horses are tied to the saplings; here the are 


being groomed ; there a horse is being shod; and 
there, again, on one of the green wooden seats, 
where, in the olden time, nurses found anchorage 
while their children disported around, a party of 
dragoons are arranging their little tins for breakfast. 
Letter in the Times. 


THE INVESTMENT OF METZ. 

A special correspondent of the Daily News tele- 
graphs from Luxembourg as follows :—‘ General 

oyer, who was sent by Marshal Bazaine to the King 
of Prussia, has left Versailles. The proposition he 
took there was that all Bazaine’s army should 
capitulate on the same terms as were agreed upon at 
Sedan, but that the troops forming the regular Metz 
garrison should continue to hold the place. This 
would have made at least half the investing army 
available for other purposes; but it would also have 
enabled the reduced garrison to subsist longer on 
their provisions. Moltke refused the proposition. 
According to another account Marshal Bazaine, 
when offering to surrender, demanded a position for 
himself, which, if accorded, would probably have 
enabled him to take a prominent part in restoring 
order in France, after the conclusion of peace.” 

The Times’s special correspondent sends the fol- 
lowing telegram from Saarbruck on Friday :— 
„There has been an unaccountable silence since the 
return of the envoy. There were great rejoicings in 
Metz on Wednesday. Salutes were fired, and the 
people were heard cheering. Flags were flying from 
all the positions, and bands playing. Deserters are 
swarming in from all branches, Artillory, Imperial 
Guards, and [nfantry, all ia wretvhed plight. They 
feign to be on foraging expeditions when taken. 
Their accounts vary. One man I saw to-day affirms 
that Bazaine is dead, and Canrobert in command, 
and that the Republic has been proclaimed. Provi- 
sions are said to have been finished since the 18th 
inst. Horse-ſlesh, however, is still plentiful. Thero 
ure very few peasants in the villages around Metz. 
Those remaining speak well of the Prussians. The 
woather is very bad. Epidemics are still prevalent. 
The Prussians think a capitalation imminent.” 


THE OTHER FORTRESSES. 

The bombardment of Meziires commenced on 
Saturday, the armistice having previously expired. 
Schlestadt, in Alsace, is being besieged in form, the 
first parallel having been opened against the southern 
fort on Saturday night, at a distance of from 500 to 
700 paces from the walls. Thirty-two guns have 
been mounted by the besiegers, and are ready to 
open fire upon the place. Under these circumstances 
the capture of Schlestadt can be a question only of 
days. The town has a population of less than 
10,000. It was fortified by Vauban, and is naturally 
strong, being surrounded by marshes. It was be- 
sieged by the Allios in 1815. At the capitulation of 
Soissons the Germans captured 128 guns, 70,000 
grenades, 3,000 cwt. of gunpowder, and a military 
chest containing 92,000 francs. 

A private letter from before Verdun states that 
the place has been invested since the 23rd ult., that 
a considerable sortie was repulsed on the 24th, and 
that the French guns taken at Sedan are making 
good practice in the hands of the besiegers. 

It is eleven weeks since the battles of Woerth and 
Forbach were fought, and the Crown Prince 
telegraphed to his father that MacMahon was falling 
buck on Bitsche. From that day Bitsche has stopped 
the way of the Germans most inconveniently. It 
commands the roud from Forbach to Hagenau, be- 
tween Neiderbronn and Sarreguemines, and impedes 
the communications of the German army. The 
fortress, which hes been invested for a long timo, is 
at length to be taken. The French consider it u 
very strong position, and even speak of it in their 
books as impreguable. It is excavated out of a red 
sandstone rock above the town. ‘The fortifiod 
enceinte is composed of four bastions, with a demi- 
lune and a horn work. The whole interior is vaulted 
and casemuted. It will not accommodate a garrison of | 
more than 1,000 men, but 8,000 have been sent 
against it, with guns from Strasbourg. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 

The 22nd Prussian Division, on the 18th inst., 
attacked and defeated 4,000 Frenchmen near Cha- 
teaudun, and stormed the barricaded town. Many 

risoners were taken, and the losses were small. The 

rench say that the Franes-tireurs and the National 
Guards contested the ground inch by inch, but were 
decimated by the superior numbers and artillery of 
the enemy. 

The prosperous city of Chartres, the capital of the 
Department of the Kure and Loire, remarkable for 
one of the largest corn-markets in France, was occu- 
ner by the Germans under General Wittich on 

riday morning. There was no fighting. Wittich, 
who had taken Chateaudun, on another line of rail- 
road, a few days before, appeared before the town 
with a large force, whereupon the Prefect and the 
Mayor made arrangements by which fighting was 
avoided. Theso functionaries had the prudence to 
make tho military authorities parties to the agree- 
ment, which seems to have been a wise one. The 
telegram bridging this news comes from Pontgouin, 
fifteen miles below Chartres, on the road to Lo Mans, 
and its authors expressed their belief that the German 
furces are going to Nantes. ‘This, however, is a wild 
guess— Nantes is 183 miles from Chartres. Accord - 
ing to the rule fullowed by the Prussians, the requi- 
sitions at Chartres should 8 light. At Orleans the 
bulance of the 40,000“. demanded as a war contribu- 
tion at the expense of the town, and of which 8,000/. 
remained unpaid pending an — to the King of 
Prussia, has been required, and in default of pay- 
ment the principal authorities would have been im- 
prisoned. The amount has been raised. 


quantities of woollen clothing have also been taken. 


ber and to him—I can con 
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Affaire on the Lire appear to have undergone no 
critical cha Von dor Tann holds Orleans with 
the main body of his army, which occupies a line of 
about thirty miles, from Jargeau to Beaugeney. The 

from Tours that the latter town been 
evacuated could not have been true. The Germans 
are said to have destroyed the bridge at Clery, but 


as that town is three miles distant from the left bank | D 


of the Loire, and a bridge on the Ardoux would 
hardly have been worth mentioning, the bridge at 
Meung is probably intended. The German cavalry 
roam up and down the valley of the Loire, Francs- 
tireurs notwithstanding, making requisitions and 
carrying off cattle, which are sent to the army before 
Paris. General d’Aurelles, according to letters from 
Tours, is receiving large reinforcements, and will 

lace in the field a better organised army than has 

seen since the investment of Mets. 

Great excitement prevails at Amiens, in the north 
of France, and for several days the inhabitants have 
held themselves prepared for an attack. The alarm 
sceme to have been groundless. The Germans are 
in force at Beauvais, Soiseons, and Laon, and visit 
the neighbourhood very much as they please; but as 


they have no military object to prosecute in that 


direotion which requires them to operate in a definite 
line, or within a fixed teria, it may bo some time 


before they go to Amiens. Most of the announce- | E 


ments of their movements which are sent to Lille 
are founded on the reports of excited peasants. There 
is no doubt, however, that the Germans last weck 
approached nearer to Amiens than they had pre- 
viously done. Great preparations had been made to 
receive them at pointa outside the oity, and it was 
expected that General Bourbaki would himself arrive 
to tuke the command of the mingled force of Line, 
Mobiles, and Sedentary National Guard. Railwa 
communication with Amiens is suspended fifteon 
miles north of that city. | 

The Prussians returned last 641, St. Quentin, 
from which they were repulsed on the 8th, and en- 
tered the town after an hour's cannonading. The 
telegrams from Lille state that they im on the | 
town a requisition of 80,000/., a sum twice as large as 
that demanded at Orleans. The difference is the 
penalty for a resistance which, in the eyes of the 
German commanders, was wanton and vexxtious. 

The Movimento publishes a letter from Dole, dated 
Oct. 18, announcing that General Garibaldi has 
formed the cadres of the Army of the Vosges. The 
threo first brigades have already been constituted. 
The firat is placed under the command of General 
Bossak, and ie com of one regiment of Mobile 
Guards, one battalion of Francs-tireurs, and many 
Englishmen and Spaniards, commanded by Senor 
Orense. The second, under the command of Oolonel 
Maine, is composed of nearly all Frenchmen. And 
the third, commanded by Menotti Garibaldi, com- 

rises one regiment of French Mobile Guards, two 

attalions of Italians, and one battalion of natives of 
Nioe, Each battalion is provided with a company 
of Engineers. 

A decree has been issued by the Government at 
Tours, dated the 19th inst., instituting in each of 
the twenty-two military divisions of an Ad- 
ministrative Council comprising one civil function- 
ary. The Council is instructed to pr all mea- 
sures necessary for the organisation and management 
of the troops, partic with regard to the in- 
struction of recruits and their formation into com- 
panies, 

THE EX-EMPEROR AND EMPRESS 
INTERVIEWED. 

A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph has very 
recently had an interview with the ex-Emperor. He 
writes :—‘' Napoleon III. was seated before a desk 
encumbered with documents, books, and newspapers. 
Tke apartment he uses as a study is a small equare 
room, not unlike the cabinet he occupied at the 
Tuileries. Though labouring under a severe cold, 
attended by a slight attack of gout, the Emperor 
looked in every res as well as when I last saw 
him at St. Cloud in July last—juet three days before 
M. de Gramont’s declaration in the French Senate, | 
which preluded the present calamitous war. At that 
time, however—much as his enemies now accuse him | 
of being solely responsible for plunging France into 
the conflict whose result has proved so disastrous to 
tiously aver my con- 
viction that Napoleon had come to no such ution 
as that which has been attributed to him. I re- 
minded him, to-day, that he bad spoken to me at St. 
Cloud of the Hohenzollern which he had re- 

arded as entirely finished; and that he had re- 
erred to his proce of villegiatura, which would en- 
able him, he hoped, to obtain some weeks of rest and 
recreation, after the labours and excitements of the 
recent plébiscite. * Yes,’ said the Emperor, with a 
sigh, ‘** Z homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.” I had 
no wish to make war, but ſatality willed that it 
should be so. Public opinion was aroused in its 
favour, andI was obliged to acquiesce in the popular 
wish. You ses to what it has brought us.’ His 
Majesty then spoke of the disasters of the campaign, 
culminating in the final blow inflicted upon France 
and Sedan; and he declared that surrender was the 
only means of preventing a total massacre of the 
army. On these points there is] ttle to be sxid to- 
day which hus not already been said over and over 
again; and the Emperor confidently relies upon the 
verdict of histcry to exonerate him from all the 
charges now heaped upon his head by excited de. 


a, 


tractors, who for the most part base their animad- 


versions upon mere hearsay. He alluded, indeod, 
but without bitterness, to the numberless calumni:s 
of which he is the object in many parte of Fre nog 
calumnies which he is now powerless to refute, and 
of which only a few stray waifs, gathered here and 
there from newspapers received at Wilhelmebihe, 


= 


ever fall under his notice. One of these was a para- 
graph in the Indé Belge, copied from a 
French journal, stating that M. Delosvaux, formerly 
President of the Sixth Chamber of Correctional Police 
at Paris, had committed suicide; and adding, that 
each of the sentences inflicted upon Parisian jour- 
nalists, during his career as a magistrate, brought M. 
elesvaux a handsome pecuniary present from the 
Government. ‘That,’ said the Emperor, ‘is an in- 
famous lie ; but no doubt many peraons will be found 
to believe it.’ He spoke in deapondent terms of the 
resent distracted condition of France—a prey to a 
oreign foe without, and to anarchy within. He 
ecarcely dared, under existing circumstances, to hope 
for better things. But when I ventured to ask if the 
time would not come soon when his friends would be 
authorised, by his own initiative, to make somo move- 
ment to retrieve bis fortunes, the Emperor at onee 
replied, that the sole aim of France must now be, to 
drive out the invader of her soil; and he would never, 
by word or deed, throw obstaclos in the way of ac- 
complishing that task, or take steps that would im- 
pede the national defence. The Emperor is deep! 
interested in the current opinion of England, an 
reads carefully all the principal English newspapers 
and reviews. | : 
A communication from a lady who has visited the 
mpress appears in the Scotsman. She writes :— 
The Empress was, contrary to my expectation, 
looking well and cheerful. Her — Ber, about 
France was hopeful. She evidently believes that the 
majority of the French people still look upon her 
husband as their lawful ruler. The Empress loves 
France more than she loves power, and any one who 
will aid in saving France from Prussia she looks 
upon as her friend, and she will never be found 


y | plotting against him, be he Imperialist or Re- 


publican. Her Majesty was dressed in a brown 
walking costume. She wore a small black straw 
hat, bound around tho brim with black silk. The 
brim was narrow and drooping. On the left side 
was a large black bow. [ler veil was of black thread 
lace. In her right hand she carried a substantial 
brown wood cane, of which she made good use as a 
— stick. She wore no jewellery of any kind. 
The ladies of her oe on suite wore black hats 
similar to that of the Empress. They all wore silk 
petticoats, with tunics and jackets of some other 
material. Some of them carried canes like the 
Empress, and those who did not carried their 
umbrellas as such. ‘The gentlemen woro dark grey 
trousers, black coats, and round-toed boots. The 
Empress walked first, with one of tho gentlemon, 
and the others followed by couples.” 


In reply to the statement recently revived by one 
„Max Pol” in the Paris Siècle, and repeated in some 
of the English papers, to the effect that the Emperor 
has a large sum of money invested in various funds 
and stocks, a letter has been ad by M. Pidétri 
to the Indépéndance Belge, in which he says that the 
whole of the assertions are completely false, and he 
is perfectly confounded at such ‘‘ perfidious inven- 
tions,” 

The Economist says that in well-informed circles 
in the City the — 1 which have published in 
Paris respecting the ex ror's private property 
in London are 1 and believed to be Rae oat 
The Emperor, so far at least as his private affairs 
in London are concerned, was in fact not rich, but 

r. The memorandum which is alleged to have 

n discovered in the statement of the Emperor's 
private account in London in 1866, and on the faith 
of which he is supposed to have held at that 
time upwards of 900,000/., is pronounced a forgery, 
and there is at any rate no foundation for the con- 
struction which has been put upon it asa list of the 
Emperor's property at the time. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tun Misentes or run Peasant 1x Warn.—lI left 
you, in my last letter, without the touching story of 
my unk rag and miserable French peasant, 
who — ant n his ever-so-much-more miserable 
cart, over the road between Citry and this place. 


Let me now continue ; for the portrait and the story 


are both so typical of the war, that they cannot fail 
to be something more than merely interesting. The 
man had been a peasant proprietor in the neigh- 
boerhood of Vitry-le-Frangais, and he was re- 
quired ""—ia military parlance—fifty days ago; that 
is to say, he was ordered to follow the army with 
his cart and throe horses, not being allowed even time 
enough for preparation to take a change of clothes 
with hi uring thoee fifty days he was kept ia- 
cessantly on the move, to the extent of from thirty 
to forty-five miles per diem, always carrying a heavy 
load. He never once had a meal of ment, nor slept 
under a roof; forage for his horses he got regularly, 
but nothing else. Every now and then a peasant 
would give him à hunch of bread, or a good - natur d 
ecldier would bestow upon him part of his ration ot 
baked potatoes. I gave him the first glass of wire 
he had tasted since he left his home. Remember, he 
is an old man, accustomed to a coertuin amount of 
ease. Meanwhile, his sou having been also re- 
quired at the same time as himself, his fields are 
going to rack and ruin; he has knocked up his 
horaes, till they are fit only for the knacker; and 
his clothes are reduced to a mere collection of filthy 
tatters, for which no speculator in that line would 
give fou:p-nce. When he found out that I was 
sory for him, he begged me, with tears in his eyes, 
to intercede for him with the E appem Commandant 
here, that, when he had . his orders in con- 
vi y.ng me hither, he might be ( is missed, and allowed 
t. return home—a six days’ journey for his broken- 
down horses. I am glad to say that I succeeded in 
procuring his emancipation ; and he has gone on bis 
way rejoicing, though ruined. Whilst recounting 


further away, and there were detach 


hie woes, which he did quite unaffectedly and with 8 
self-control that touched me far more keenly tha 
the loudest lamentations would have done, he 
favourably of the Pruasians~who, he said, were 
very good men, not cruel or even rough to him; but 
he complained bitterly of the Government which 
“had deceived all the peasants by promising them 
poace at the p'ébiscite time, and then making war 
for a querelle d' Allemand, See you, my 

little sir,” he tod over and over again, wo are 
all spoilt A aro unbappy ae stones. All 
our stores are eaten up; we have no seed for our 
spring crops any more; our horses are lamed or 
weariod to doath ; we shall all burst of hunger, there 
ia nothing else to do. Those gentlemen who mado 
the war havo saved themselves in England with 
millions; and we muat all starve, or beg broad of the 
enemy—who, my faith, gives it to us. It is true 


that he has taken it all away before, but that was 
not his fault, for Franoe d the = 0 


apeaker's lamentable condition is that of thousands 
on thousands of French peasants, most of whom have 
no prospect whatever of making good, during their 
whole lifetime, the losses they havo sustained by che 
2 war. Should it last much longer, they will 
ie, like flies, of hunger, cold, and typhus; the last 
of those evils havin N Manifeste itself among 
them. I tell you that their sufferings are terrihle— 
positively heart-breaking, to witness.— Correspondent 
of the TelegrapA. 
M. Gaui grta.—M. Gambetta (says a n- 
dent who has had an interview with him) te & dark, 
werfully-built man, with a very large head. His 
ong hair, not unconscious of a strand, bange 
over a forehead lufty and massive. countenance 
is certainly one of great power and determination, if 
not handsome in feature. But those who have heard 
him spoken of as the young tribune of Marsilies,“ 
pvc bey de — — Dhan. «mp che 
mar ily presence. It the tele- 
rams that 11. Gambetta Net — returned to 
ours from his visit to the Voages, which must have 
been a very rapid one. A few days ago the Toure 
Goverament sent men round the city to tear down 
the proclamation of M. Gambetta, in which he an ; 
nounced three days 2 me that on the 12th inst. 
the Prussians were dislodged from all their posi. 
tions round Paria by a general eortie. It ie now 
known that no sortie of consequence was on 
that day, and that the report was altogothor 
foundation. 
Tus Daraucts ov Panis.—Maxineo Eantuworxs, 
—From without, as woll as from within, it may be 
ascertained that the earthworks are being - 
t 
and 


pushed forward. We need no French report to 
us that thousands of men are with al 
pickuxe in strengthening tho rodoubt at Villejuif, I 
turned my telescope in that direction this afternoon, 
and could see them working like bees on the hillside 
west of the church. There is a good standpoint 
{eat above Robinson,“ whence everything towards 
Villejuif may be clearly distinguish , Leo over 
0 dese . en, nam sup nt 
rverse way of our dear old friends ‘the’ Swiss 
amily Robinson,“ in compliment to Mr. Crusoe, 
you may trace the outline of the French redoubt in a 
mass of newly heaped up earth, It is light-coloured 
e:rib, and shows with great distinctness like a yellow 
sinduill by the sea-hore. Tura the glass upon it, 
and you will havea view of what they are doing. 
The three or four miles of intervening gardens and 
villages will vanieh for a time, whilet the Republican 
soldiers come suddenly close to hand. When I saw 
them to-day my attention was caught by come mull 
rties at work below the redoubt, and I noticed that 
hey were especially busy in raising a bank, or 
curtain, to protect the approach from Fort Bicétre. 
It was very interesting to watch the officers and u 01 
going in all directions over the hill-side. They were 
flanked, as it were, by the — ˖ above Robinson sd 
—for I looked considerably to the right of Paris, 
which was as near to me as was Villejuif—and this 
distant flanking of their line of communication made 


the defences they raised all the easier to exa- 
mine, Now one man along, now two or 
three went by together, as th nent in a hurry on 


some errand. a groups of we — rtd 
energetic in ing up earth, a could di 

tinguish the arrival of an officer of rank who walked 
leisurely down the liane acoompanied by several of hig 
subordinates. A strong force seomed ready tosupport — 
the working parties, for there wus a bivouac beside 
the road which crosses the bill, and another u lite 

ments of infan 

placed here and there in rear of the redoubt. Th 

outlying redoubt f Villejuif is the most advanced of 
the French posts to the south-eastward. It was at 


| first abandoned by the French, and taken possession 


of by the Germans. But being commanded by Fort 
Bic etre, it was untenable by the besiegers, and was 
reo upied by the French in their sortie of September 
30th.—Letler from the German Headquarters. 


Tue Impertat Corresronpexce.—The revelations 
(says u letter from Parir) are extraordinary. There 
was » regular staff of rascals kept in readiness to get 
up plots ut necessary moments. The four Itulians of 
1863 were of this bind; the rioters of June, 1869, 
the smashers of kiorques and omnit uses were of {this 
sxlect company. The grand plot of 1870 was got up 
by these rascals to favour the plébiscite. The judge, 

randpierret, worked into their hands: they were 
condemned to seven years’ penal servitude, and let off 
the first night after with 20 to 60,000f. hush-money. 
Grandpierre', you will remember, was the creature 
who judged the Pierre Bonaparte affair, at Toure, 


The infamous Baudin, who was the wit- 
ness for Pierre Bonaparte, received 000f. for his 
perjuries. Some d in the Emperor's cash account 


are instructive ; the Murat family received annually 


letter: — “ Our Crown Prinoess has now been here 
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4,444,740f.; the remaining members of the Imperial 
fimily, 1,310,975f.; the baptism of the Princes Im- 
— wf is ut down as costing 98,000f.; the Emperor 
was in the habit of paying General de Failly’s bon- 
bons (this gentleman’s consumption amounted to 
1,296f, annually). Ho must have had a good diges- 
t ro system. Jerome David received 3,000f. per month, 
General Cassagnac 160,000f. per annum. It will 
probably appear that other members of the Right 
will have received nice little sums. The 2,000,000F. 
secret funds all went to the spies and police. On 
the day that Palikao declared to the Chamber that the 
Emperor had no longer authority in the army, he 
telegraphed to him for instructions as to whethor 
MacMahon was to succour Bazaine, or to march on 
Paris. The Emperor continued in entire command 
to the ond. On the 19th August, Bazaine tclegraphed 
to the Emperor that his K* were worn out with 
incessant fighting, and must have two days’ repose at 
any cost. After this he would march to Chalons by 
Mezières and Sedan. The Emperor was accompaniod 
during the campaign by a ridiculous number of cooks, 
valets, &o. The minute details of this administration 
are pitiful. Two tables were served every day, one 
for the aides-de-camp and suite, another apart for 
the Emperor; and the “carte” was most luxurious, 
during the days that the soldiors were fasting for 
days together. . 
Discipline IN THE Frenctt Army.—A military 

correspondent of the Presse, published in Vienna, 
draws avery gloomy picture of the state of the 
army in the south of France. Lyons may be suc- 
cessfully defended by the French forces which have 
been raised in its neighbourhood ; but they are 
utterly anfit for offensive operations. Composed of 
rough, wild, undieciplined men, the Army of the Loire 
cannot bo relied upon. It is, besides, thoroughly 
disorganised ; all traces, not merely of obedience, 
bat even of good feeling, on the part of the soldier to 
his officer, have disappeared. In proof of this asser- 
tion, the writer desoribes a seene he witnessed at a 
railway-station. A colonel was seated at the window 
of a first-class carriage. On this a number ot private sol- 
diers made a rush. The officer endeavoured to keep 
them out, asking them not to enter this carriage until 
they had found it impossible to find room in those 
allotted tothem. Butin vain. A young soldier of 
the Line, who was sober, resorted to force, and at 
tempted to push the colonél back from the window 
into the carriage. When he failed in accomplishing 
this, he resorted to abuse; and aseailed his superior 
with the most offensive language, and with threaten- 
ing gestures. ‘I coul! scarcely believe my eyes, 
exclaims the correspondent. He was destined to see 
more surprising things, however. Iu the next. car- 
ringe sat a lieutenant-colonel and a captain. Note 
this aleo; four private soldiers attempted to make 
their way. There again another scene” occurred. 
The captain at last invoked the aid of tho station- 
master against his own men, and, having succeeded 
in exolading them by means of this ally, he was 
hooted by the soldiers. Four wounded Zouaves 
were then brought into the carriage. Not a little 
to my astonishment,” says the writer, “the ouptain 
launched forth along with these people into the most 
vivlent abuse of the Emperor, the general staff, and 
all the superior offivere, It soon became clear to 
me how, under such circumstances, the spirit of the 
men should become as bad us it could be.“ 


Tue Crown Patnogss or Parussia.—The Cross 
Gasette takes the following account of the life of 
Her Royal Highness at Homburg from a private 


for four weeke, She herself carries refreshments in 
a basket to the patients ia the Luzareth. She has 
had everything there arranged in the most excellent 
manner. She has had the beds covered with white 
sheets and ooverlete, and noat curtains put up. By 
her order flowers are placed in the rooms, and s 
concert was given by the band of the Kurhaus, on 
which oocasion the wounded were carried in their 
beds into the court of the barracks. She has caused 
several old servants of the old English rarchioness 
to be summoned to visit her. She has also visited 
the wounded Major 8. and the Landrath, to the 
latter of whom she entrusted presents for the male 


Villette, we fell with fearful rapidity, and although 
we threw out all our ballast, came down at a quarter 
past three, only a hundred yards from the Prussian 
lines and near the village of Duguy, where the enemy 
occupies an important position in a windmill. While 
yet in the air we had been fired upon, and we heard 
dozens of bullets whistling between the car and the 
balloon. Whatafright we were in! As our balloon 
touched the ground for the second time, after a ro- 
bound, I jumped out and succeeded in holding it 
down {ill my companions, the aeronaut and young 
Frederick, escaped. Lightened of our weight the 
balloon sprang up again, and I hope our correspond- 
enco which it carriod away may have ultimately 
reached its destination. ‘There were in a bag all the 
correspondence with the Intendant Perrier and the 
Minister of War, besides several letters and news- 
papers, a revolver, und my clothes. The Prussians 
opened fire upon us immediately. Wo were in a 
cabbage-field flooded knee-deep in water. The bullets 
whistled about us in all directions, and strewed 
cabbage-stalks at our feet. We walked on as 
fast as we could through the mire, and I tore upa 
letter which I had written to you, and which might 
have compromised me had the Prussians found it. 
The fire ceasing from the windmill, we went on to- 
wards it, as all seemed quiet, but when within only 
forty or fifty yards we were fired upon again by volleys 
of fifty or sixty shots at a time. Having heard French 
22 in an opposite diroction, we turned round, 
thinking we were saved, but presently our own 
France-tireurs opened upon us, and we were between 
two fires. In this extremity we laid down under 
some willow-troes, and not upon the ground, but in 
the water. For fully half-an-hour we heard the 
bullets whistling over our heads from the Prussians 
and from the Francs-tireurs. Presently the Fort de 
l'Est joined in the chorus with its cannon. and sent 
fifteen shells at the Prussians. Some of these pro- 
jectiles set fire toa chateau. We suffered a thousand 
deaths. I shall nevor forget it. I told my com- 

nions that our only chance was to lie motionless. 

y principal fear was lest our limbs should be so 
benumbed from tho wet that we should be unable to 
move. We remained in our positions fully three 
hours andahalf. ‘The Prussians must havo thought 
us dead. When night came on we crapt away on all 
fours, and came to a ditch six yards wide and full of 
water. My companions could not swim, and I 
scarcely know how they got across it, for before at- 
tempting the passage I tried the depth at six different 
places and found it up to my neck. After. two 
hours’ difficult marching, we came upon u post of 
Francs-tireurs, who luckily did not fire upon us. 
We wore taken prisoners and taken to Saint Denis, 
where the next morning we made ours. lves known 
to General Bellemare, and were allowed to return to 


Paris.“ 
NOTES AND INCIDEN TS. 


After the Ist of November the Emperor's head 
will be no longer recognised by the French post- 
Offices as a port for letters. There are to be new 
stamps, with the lady who usually represents the 
Republic, and the words, Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity.” 

Strange to say, since the begiuning of the siege of 
Paris, not a murder or a suicide has been reyorted. 

After explanations exchanged with the Prussian 
authorities, the towa councillors of Ablis, who were 
made prisoners, have been set at liberty. 

The loss of property iu Strasbourg is immensely 
reduced from the first hasty estimates, and it does 
not appear that the lives of citizens sacrificed by 
shells have exceeded 250 at the outside, though some 
still lie in the hospital wounded. The railroad 
station was reopened for traffic on the 14th inst. 

Victor Hugo has refused to leave Paris by balloon 
to stimulate the enthusiasm of the provinces, on the 

und that he wishes to devote himself to the de- 
ence of the capital. He has addressed an appeal 
to the Parisians in which he implores them to cease 
from all internal disputes and rg differences, 
which will be only of service to the Prussians. 
There is nothing now, he says, but France here and 
Prussia there. Nothing exists but this urgency. 
What is the question of the day? Tofight. What 
is the question of to-morrow? To conquer. What 
is the question of every day? To die. 


and female attendants on the wounded, with whom 
she converses in a very friendly manner. Her 

oungest son is very like his handsome old grand- 

ther, the King; it is always a pleasure to see bim, 
he is such a splendid child. The Crown Princets 
beyond all doubt possesses a great deal of energy, 
and she is ſoud of simplicity aud good order. The 


Fire Guard bere desired to place a guard of honour | 


at the castle, but she refused the offer with thanks 
She arrived with her children in a carriage. No one 
recognised or saluted her; a splendid entrance had 
been expected, and she was past. She has generally 
one of ber children on her lap when she diives cut. 
It is no wopder she has gained all hearts, especially 
those of the mothers. She hes also had an open 
hand for the inhabitants of Strasbourg in their need; 
many of them who had fled are now returning 
57 ; 

Tun Pznus or Bartoonixo.—The following 
exciting narrative of a balloon ascent and descent, 
dated Paris, October 12, is written by a balloon pas- 
denger:— Our balloon left on the same day as that 
of M. Gambetta. It may have been that the atmo- 
spheric conditions were unfavourable to the ascen- 
sion; but in any case our balloon was too lighly 
constructed ; for I now learn from the gas establish- 
ment that although its cubic contents were only 1,200 
metres, it absorbed 2,100—a fact denoting 2 most 


frightful escape. The fact is, that after ee 


ra to the height of about 1,500 yards, and withi 
4 — of = hour of our departure from La 


A letter from Dieppe says that Alexandre Dumas 
is dying near there, at a little village called Puys. 
His son and daughter are with him. He has had 
| a paralytic stroke, and has fallen into second child- 
The Mayor of Palaiseau (that pretty village in 
the neighbourhood of Paris immortalised by the 
story of the Maid and the Magpie) has been exe- 
cuted by the Prussians. His house was occupied 
by half-a-dozen of the enemy’s officers, who came 
to settle the terms of a requisition. An altercation 
ensued, and the Mayor, Dr. Morére, an old man of 
seventy-five, losing his temper, drew a revolver, and 
| fired off six barrels at the officers, wounding four of 
them badly. The other two seized the Mayor, who 
was summarily tried and shot within an hour. The 
natives of Palaiseau who have taken refuge in Paris, 
have resolved to erect a monument to their devoted 
Mayor whenever they return home. 5 
N. Rochefort had the honour of receiving les 
dames de la Halle tegen but appears to have 
escaped the infliction which usually attaches to the 
ceremony of being kissed by each of the ladies form- 
ing the deputation. In 1848, when the dames de la 
Halle desired to salute Lamartine, the poet dexter- 
ously evaded the proffered salutes by saying, Mes 
amies, it is women only who kiss; but you are men 
by patriotism ; like men 1 shall treat you; we shall 
A ns hands.” 
The German 


by peasants. 


rs continue to rt outrages 
ihe 16th forty-eight Alsatians, 


— 


who had fired on German soldiers and had been cap- 
tured with arms in their hands at Ammersweiler, 
were taken to Ingolstadt. A letter from Livry, near 
Paris, states that several Saxon soldiers, . had 
left the hospital in order to return to their regiments, 
were surprised on the border of a wood by half a 
dozen persons in civilian dress, who threw them 
down, gouged them, and ran away. ‘‘ We have 
been ordered,” adds the writer, ‘‘to shoot down all 
civilians whom we find in the woods, and we have 
always to observe the greatest caution, and never 
go about unarmed. They are a bad people with 
whom we have to deal, and our own interest requires 
us to keep them in check. Their animosity is inde- 
scribable.” 

Up to the 4th inst., the German losses (including 
those sustained at Strasbourg and Toul) were 
as follows:—Total dead, 522 officers, 7,675 
men; total wounded, 1,553 officers, 32,945 
men; total missing, 124 officers, 5,860 men. 
The above figures show that the proportion 
of killed to wounded is barely as one to four, 
a proportion generally exceeded on both sides 


| during the Crimean war, and as a rule in all pre- 


vious campaigns. It would therefore seem that the 
greater precision of modern arms does not produce 
the result which has been confidently asserted, and 
which we should have been inclined to expect. 


Colonel Loyd Lindsay had the pleasure (says Dr. 
Russell) of being arrested and carried off in triumph 
to the police-station by the French, his appearance 
leaving in the minds of his captors not a doubt that 
he was a Prussian spy. Rather acruel return this for 
the 20,000/. he brought into Paris for the Société 
Internationale de Secours, at the risk, which most 
messengers who enter Paris run, of being shot at by 
excited Gardes Mobiles or Francs-tireurs. However, 
he was not very long detained a prisoner. 

A telegram from the German head-quarters, Ver- 
sailles, states that the officer guarding the Prussian 
communications at Stenay reports that on the 11th 
inst., in consequence of a sortie from Montmédy, he 
had been forced to retire. This is the affair which 
was reported by a from Arlon the week 
before last, and in which the garrison of Stenay 
was surprised in the early hours of the morning, 
and seven officers and 200 men captured by a Fren 
detachment of 500 men, along with a large quan- 
tity of clothing, arms, munitions, and a military 

est. 

It is stated that Garibaldi has invited M. Hauke, 
chief in the last Polish insurrection, to join him in 
France. M. Hauke, better known under his nom de 
guerre of Bossak, has written to announce his ac- 
ceptance of Garibaldi's invitation. 

Of the Paris termini, five, those of Strasbourg, 
Lyons, Orleans, Mont Parnasse, and Sceaux, are 


| closed. From St. Lazare people travel still on the 


circular railway. From the Bastille travellers go as 
far as Bel-Air, and from the northern terminus as 
far as St. Denis. 

The first meeting of a committee which has been 
formed for the purpose of promoting a fund for 
assisting the refugees whom the war has driven 
from France, was held at the Mansion House on 
Friday, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. 
Among those who took part in the proceedings were 
Archbishop Manning, Sir Henry Hoare, M.P., the 
Rev. Henry White, and Mr. Foster White. Several 
ladies of rank were also present, including the 
Countess of Paris, the Princess Marguerite of 
Orleans, the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian, and 
the Countess of Londonderry. It was resolved to 
form a society to be called the Refugee Benevolent 
Fund, and an amendment moved by Sir Henr 
Hoare limiting the operation of the fund to French 
refugees, was negatived. A committee of ladies 
and gentlemen was formed to carry out the resolu- 


tions of the meeting, and subscriptions to the amonnt 


of 6501. were announced. 

A Madrid tele of October 20 says M. Kéra- 
try's friends having persuaded him of the inutility 
of soliciting material aid, he has confined himself, in 
un interview with Prim, to asking the legalisation 
of the export of arms and horses, This was de- 
clined, Prim saying that Spain would not violate 
her neutrality. Kératry has left for Tours, 

The German armies before Paris are now supplied 
with 25,000 tons of projectiles for the siege of the 
French capital. 

The torchlight demonstration on Wednesday night 
turned out a wretched failure. The night was wet 
and boisterous, and might have had something to 
do with it, but at the hour appointed seven roughs, 
bearing, torches, and followed by between twenty 
and thirty others, proceeded down the Strand to 
Palace-yard, where about 600 persons, attracted by 
curiosity, hung about. The speaking was of the 
poorest order, and the whole affair was beneath 
contempt. | 

Eleven-twelfths of the municipal taxes have been 
remitted at Versailles to alleviate the burden of 
the war. 

The superior military commands have now been 
definitively constituted as follows :—In the Northern 
Region General Bourbaki has the chief command, 
with his head-quarters at Lille; in the Western 
Region, General Fierck, with his head-quarters at 
Le Mans; in the Central Region, General de Polhés, 
with head-quarters at Bonrges ; in the East, General 
Cambrieas, with head-quarters at Besancon. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia has ordered the 
transfer of the collections of art treasures from 
Sévres to Versailles. 

The Daily News fund for the relief of the dis- 
tressed peasantry of Northern France has reached 
the sum of 6, 123“. | 

George Francis Train has presented himself at 
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8 frenzy in his hearers. 
It is estima t bridges have been destroyed 
in France to the value of eight millions sterling. 

The Archbishop of Tours has indignantly denied 
the report that he welcomed Garibaldi to the city. 
So far from having done so, as soon as he heard of 
the approaching arrival of Garibaldi, he went to M. 
Crémieux and said :—‘‘I had thought that Divine 
Providence had finished the measure of the humilia- 
tion which it imposed upon this country. I was 
mistaken. There was one supreme humiliation 
reserved for us, that of seeing Garibaldi arrive here, 
giving himself, before all the world, the mission of 

e saviour of France.” 

There are still about 1,000 British subjects in 
Paris, a great portion of whom are totally destitute. 


There is a doubtful report that the King of” 


Bavaria, the King of Wurtemberg, the Grand Dukes 
of Baden and Hesse, are going to Versailles, where 
in conjunction with the German princes now there, 
they will hold a grand council, at which the King 
of ia will be declared Emperor of Germany. 

_ The German official papers at Nancy state that, 
in consequence of an attack by Francs-tireurs at 
Flavigny and V ézelize, on gendarmes, two of whom 
were wounded and six captured, the populations, 
whose com 1 Ag unequivocal, have been fined 
1, 200“. and 4,0007. The mayors and 3 
councillors have been seized as h . e 
houses whence the attack proceeded have been 
burnt, and the whole community are threatened 
with a like punishment unless the captured gen- 
darmes are immediately liberated. 

The soldiers condemned to death by the conseil de 
guerre for desertion before the enemy in the combat 
of Chatillon have obtained a revision of the sentence. 

A tel from Luxembourg announces the 
arrival there on Friday of Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands. He met a very enthusiastic recep- 
tion from the inhabitants; and a manifesto signed 
by twenty-six societies of the capital and the com- 
mon council, urging the maintenance of neutrality 
and independence of the Grand Duchy, was pre- 
sented to His Royal Highness, who assured the de 
putation that the neutrality of Luxembourg would 
not be violated, and expressed his confidence in the 
Powers who signed the y of London. 

The official paper published under the direction 
of the German Governor of Alsace announces that 
a commission has been appointed for the purpose of 
rine pe y | restoring Strasbourg Cathedral, ‘‘ that 

ewel of the German nation.” e scaffolding will 

immediately erected, and in a few weeks, it is 

— 10 every trace of the recent lamentahle dary 

will have disappeared from the magnificent edifice. 

The German people, adds the governor, will joyfully 
contribute the necessary means. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Iain Marcu ro France ano Back Acain.— 
A paragraph in the Pall Mall Gazette describes the 
adventures and fate of the Irish Ambulance Corps.” 
The steamer John Bull arrived at St. Katherine’s wharf 
on Thursday from Havre, having on board about 
fifty men, the remainder of 130 who left London about 
a fortnight ago as volunteers in the Irish Ambulance 
Corps. It seems that on their arrival at Havre they 
were received by a Captain Dyer, who complimented 
them on their appearance, and gave to each a bum- 
per of brandy, telling them to be in readiness to 
aril the following morning at six o'clock for Quen, 
as that was the head-quarters of the corps. On arriv- 
— * Caen they wore dotained five hours in a heavy 

awaiting Ouptain Dyer, and on his arrival they 
were marched to the barrucks of the Gurde Mobile, 
where they were kept for two days in a state of semi- 
starvation. On the third day they asked for a re- 
turn of their passage-money, as this had been pro- 
mised before they left England. Dyer told them 
that the Irish Ambulance Oorps was found to be 
quite unnecessary, but that all of them would be 
expected to join the Irish Legion, of which he had 
the honour to be the commandant. With the excep- 
tion of fifteen men, all refused, and of these fifteen 
four withdrew their names. Dyer was very indignant, 
and left, as he said, for ‘Tours, to inform the Govern - 
ment, and to sce what must be done with them: 
They were kept in barracks, under the charge of 
armed sentries, until the return of Dyer four days 
afterwards, when they wero taken ina steamer to 
Havre. Here they were handed over to the British 
Consul, who sent them back to England. 

No More Guarantgzs.—The Economist says:— 
It is said that no evils have arisen now, but, on the 
contrary, great blessings—that we have not been in- 
volved in war by our guarantees of Belgium and 
Luxembourg, and that in consequence of it those 
countries, which must otherwise have shared this 
war, have all through it been as bappy and calm as 
England. Why, it is said, should a guarantee 
given to Alsace and Lorraine be more hurtful ? 
and why is it not equally bencficial? But you 
might as well argue that the safety-valve of an en- 
gine might be closed up, because the rest of the en- 
gine no holes. The reason why Belgium and 
Luxembourg have not now been disturbed is that 
the combatant nations had Alsace and Lorraine to 
fight in. If you guarantee them, too, a slip of 
‘guaranteed’ territory will run between France and 
Germany all the way from the sea to Switzerland, 
which is iteelf guaranteed or ‘neutralised.’ Be- 
tween the two nations now fighting there will be a 
belt of charmed land for the future; and they cannot 
fight without crossing it. But who can doubt 
that cne or other would cross it some time, 
and then one of our guaranteee—no matter which 
must be performed by the guarantor?” 


pamphlets advocating the annexation by Germany 
of various French territories on the protext of her 
requiring “a strategical frontier.” What used to 
be called conquests, observes the Gasette, are now 
called improvements of strategioal frontiers. ‘ Nor 
is the lust of conquest shown by our German 
pamphleteers, it continues, ‘‘ confined to France. 
One writer casts a covetous eye on Switzerland. 
Tell and Winkelried, according to him, belong to an 
antiquated past. Switzerland is only a German 
land cut off from the old German Empire, and the 
heroic deeds praised by Schiller were rank treason. 
Another treats Belgium and Holland as German 
States separated from Germany, whose annexation 
is only a question of time; while others, again, 
already speak of the reunion of the Baltio 

rovinces of Russia with the German Empire. 

here are some, too, who are not satisfied 
with the three duchies which we have taken from 
Denmark. The first ‘demand,’ they say, of the now 
Germany must be for the abolition of the fifth 
article of the Treaty of Prague, and the consequent 
retention of the Danish portion of North Schleswig: 
and it is even hinted that Germany ought aleo to 
have Jutland as far as the Skaggerrack.” Such 
ideas, adds the Gazette, are perhaps not surprising 
rafter the unexampled victories achieved by the Ger- 
man nation in 1866 and 1870; but it is extraordi- 
nary to see Count Bismark, the Minister of a Ger- 
man State which has risen by a series of conquests 
from small beginnings to its present greatness, allege 
in his diplomatic circulars that Metz ought to be in 
the possession of Germany because the Germans are 
incapable of making conquests.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

One of the managers of the French and Irish 
Ambulance Oorps was charged at Bow- street, on 
Friday, with violating the sixth section of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. Sir Thomas Henry ro- 
fused bail, and the prisoner was remanded. Warrants 
are out for the apprehension of the other managers. 

The threatened torchlight demonstrations, of which 
the one the other night was to have been the first, 
have, it is said, collapsed, owing to the most im- 

ortant bodies in the combined Intervention 
Jouncil”” having declared their stoad fast objection to 
any proposed defensive alliance with France, and 
rotested against any warlike reaolutions whatever. 

he peace party have separated from the war party, 
and it is now scented to hold a public meeting 
under cover, for the purpose of appointing delegates 
to wait upon Count Bismark in the interests of peace. 
Mr. Beales is to be asked to preside. 

One effect of the war has been to cause our Post 
Office to make use of the Brindisi route in the 
transmission of letters to India and China. A 
Post Office notification intimates that, as the 
French route is subject to sudden interruptions, it 
is advisable at once to send the mails through 
Belgium and Germany, over the Brenner Puss, to 
Brindisi, 

Baden Baden is now crowded with visitors. The 
promenade before the Kursaal, where the concerts 
are again tuking place in the open air, sometimes 
looks as though we were in the height of the season. 

Tuomas CARLYLE ON tHe War.—The Weimar 
Gazette publishes a few extracts from a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Thomas Carlyle, with reference to the 
war, in which he sys: —“ Your anxieties about the 
war must havo bee: of short duration; in fact, they 
must after the firat few days’ practical experience 
have been changed into bright hope, into a hope 
increasing in rapid geometrical progression till it 
obtained ite present dimensions. So far as my 
reading goes, there never was such a war, never such 
a collapee of shameless human vanity, of menacing, 
long · oout iuued arrogance, into contemptible no- 
thingness. Blow has followed blow as if from the 
hammer of Thor, till it lies like a shapeless heap of 
rains, whining to itself, ‘In the name of all the gods 
and all the devils, what is to become of us?’ 
» « « « All Germany may now look forward to 
happier days in a political sense than it bas seen 
since the Emperor Barbarossa left it. My indi- 
vidual satisfaction in all this ie great, and all Eng 
land, I oan say all the intelligent in England, 
heartily wish good fortune to brave old Germany in 
what it has acoomplished—a real transformation into 
one nation, no longer the chaotic jamble which in- 
vited the intrusion of every ill-disposed neighbour, 
especially of that ill-disposed France which has in- 
flicted on it such interminable miscbief duriug the 
lust 400 years—wars heaped upon wars without real 
cause except iusatiable French ambition. All that, 
through God's grace, is now at an end, I have, iu 
my time, seen nothing in Europe which hr.e so much 
delighted me. ‘A brave people,’ as your Goethe 
calls them, and a believe a peaceful and a virtuous 
one. I only hope that Heaven will seod them the 
wisdom, patience, and pious discretion to turn to a 
right use all has been achieved.” 


Hampstead Heatu.—During the sitting of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on Friday, the report 
of a committee appointed to — the purchase 
of Hampstead Heath was brought up, which atated, 
in substunce, that the Lord of the Manor, Sir John 
Maryon Wilson, had consented to sell the heath, 
comprising about 240 acres, and all his interests 
therein; with covenants not to build upon it, for a 
sum of 45,000/. and 2,000/. towards the legal and 
surveyors charges and other expenses. It was 
recommended that steps should be taken to introduce 
a Bill into Parliament sanctioning the transaction. 
Tho report was adopted by the Board; and the com- 
mittee was authorised to undertake the necessary 
arrangements for the completion of the purchase. 


A Oab'net Council was held on Thursday. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mes. Lowe 
left town yesterday on a visit to the Right Hon. G. 
J. and Mrs. Goschen, at Seacox- heath, Hurat-green. 


The Premier and Earl Granville will remain in 


town. ' 

Telegraphic wires are ng laid to Hawardea 
Castle so that during the time Mr. Gladstone 
remains there, he ma supplied with all requisite 
communication. ä ; 

Mr. Moir, LL. D., the eminent 


lawyer and 
literary writer, died rather saddenly on Wednesday 
afternoon at his residence in Edinburgh. 


Mr. Childers ia personally engaged in a searobin 
investigation into all the circumstances conn 
with the Captain, from the time of her being ob 
posed to be built down to her loss; and aleo into 
the measures proposed or adopted relative to the 
building of turret-ships. The resulta of this inves- 
tigation, which must occupy some deys, will be 
embodied in a Minute by Mr. Childers, which will 
be made public. md. ii 

There is a passage in Her Majesty's Journal of 
Our Life in the Highlands” which receives an 
accession of interest from the im —— 
of the Princess Louise. It oocurs in 1 n 


of the royal visit to ie 1 a 
ae ighlan 


writes Her Majesty, “w 
fashion. . . pipere walked before the 
carriage, and the Highlanders on either side, 
as we approached the house. Outside stood the 
Marquis of Lorn, just two years old, a dear, white, 
fat, fair livtle fellow, with reddish hair, but very 
delicate features, like both his father and mother ; 
he is such a merry, independent little child. He 
had a black velvet dress and jacket, with a ‘ sporran,’ 
ecarf, and Highland bonnet.’ | 

Tho Atheneum hears there will appear shortly a 
sories of twolve brief poems by the Poet Laureate, 
which are connected by a love story, and will be 
illustrated by as many designe by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes. The verses will be accompanied by masio, 
the composition of Me. Sullivan, aud issued in a 
handsome manner as a table-book of the first-olass, 
in square oota vo. 


The Orchestra says M. Gounod, with his wife and 
two children, ie living iu the subarbe of Loudon, in 
the utmost privacy. | 


It is rumoured that the Prince and Priucoss of 
Wales will pay a visit to tho Empress of the Freuch, 
at Chislehurst, in the course of a fuw days, 


The Ministers proeent at the Cuunoil held on 
Monday by the Queen at Balmoral, where the Bat! 
de Grey and Ripon, the Right Hon. E. Cardwell, aad 
the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, The more immediate 
object of the Council was, it is said, to receive the 
Royal assent of Her Majesty to the marriage of the 
Princess Louise to the Marquis of Lorue, 

The Army and Navy Gazette has reason to 
believe thut the Government have under their 
consideration a sche me for national deſe noc, dissiwi- 
lar in details to that proposed by Lord Eloho, but 
to a certain extent resembliog ft in principle, 

A Cabinet Council was held on Thursday. Tho 
only Miuiaters absent were Mr. Bright, tho Duke of 
Argyll, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Forster (who is lu atten- 
dance on the Queen at Balmoral). : 

The death is announced, in his sixty-third year, of 
Mr. Michael Balfe, the popular Eoglish compo-er. 
He died at his country home, Rowney Abbey, Herts. 

The reconstruction of the Customs Departmont, 
which is being vigorously pushed on under the 
supervision of Mr. Stansfeld aud Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
will be accompanied by a thorough revision of the 
tariff. The tariff will be reduced toa few simple 
aod intelligible heads. 

The Civilian states that the Queen has resolved 
to settle 10,0001, a year on the Princess Louise, and 
it is not improbable that Parliament may he asked 
to supplement this sum by e grant of 6,0001. per 

The Prince of Wales aud tho Duke of Cambrid 
went out shooting on Saturday in Riohmoud Park. 
In the evening the Prince and Princess weut to the 
Gaiety Theatre. 

Lord Onslow died yesterday morning at his resi- 
dence, Gloucester Villa, Richmond, His lor.\ship 
would have completed his ninty-third year to-day. 


A Town without a Pupiic-nouss.—Thero is a 
town in Ireland which contains no public-house. 
Bessbrook is the name of the place, a mauuſaoturing 
town near Newry. Its proprietor, a Mr. Riohard - 
son, with some members of the Suciety of Frieude, 
founded the Bessborough Spinning Company, and 
erected spinning-mills, The factory has grown so 
large that it gives employment to 3, haodr, 
There are no polive in the place, Mr. Richardson 
alleging that so long os he keeps out the public. 
house they can do witbout police; but that as soon 
as the taproom is introduced, they will require the 
constabulary. The operatives arc models of sobriety 
aod good order, the town being wholly free from 
the sad scenes which are to be met with in mi ch 
smaller populations. Would tbat we could chronivle 
many more towne of the same kind; it would con- 
duce greatly to the lessening of disease and lowering 
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Literature. 


— — 
THREE SCOTCHMEN OF MART.“ 


Scotchmen are very often spoken of as though 
they were utterly unideal; yet the three men 
whose biographies are named below, while un- 
like in many things, resembled each other in 

this, that they were always ready to become 
the victims of their ideals. Burns consumed 
his energ:es in the almost fruitless effort to con- 
vert the Chinese to Christianity ; Hamilton, to 
a large extent, sacrificed his most natural and 
spontaneous faculties to realise his high ideal 
the Christian preacher; and Sir David 
Brewster might have been, perhaps, a yet 
pant philosopher, had not his ideal of the 
hristian ms pe been at once high and 
4 Indeed, it may be safely said that the 
tendency of the Scotch mind is to draw the 
world of truth up to a point in its ideal, instead 
of looking through it _— the world as through 
a glass, to find R arities beneficially and 
tenderly rectified. Hence the intensity and 
irritable intolerance even of the best type of 
— — does not — ** — 
speaking. in any degree, but rather 
from a sense of self-depreciation, which, though 
often veiled under stolidity, appears in those 
who have most thoroughly emancipated them- 
selves from narrow national prejudices; and is 
due to the brooding nearness and persecutin 
heat of their imaginations. Despising an 
eartily hating arbitrary rule, they would yet, 
if they could, be the most arbitrary rulers of 
others, and would compel obedience even where 
the rendering of it on their own part would be 
@ conscious cutting off of all their natural and 
joyous activities. We see all this in Thomas 
Carlyle, for instance, who is a capital type of a 
Scotchman. He would have a political system 
which discouraged literature and forbade its 
cultivation, if that were possible: and yet does 
not his whole life prove how needful to a cert:in 
typeof character is the relief of working in that 
line? Doubtless Carlyle could have done 
without the relief of letters, and would have 
made 4 very good drill-sergeant under a man 
like Frederick the Great; but can we conc-ive 
him never feeling the hunger for literature ? 
Impossible! His vocation waa literature, as 
the cycle of his worke prove to us; yet where 
do you find more condensed contempt for 
literature in general, or more depreciatory 
hints, indirectly given, upon a writer's own 
works. Thomas Carlyle, too, is the victim of 
his ideal, which canonises action. 

This characteristic expre*ses itself in thousand- 
fold forme in the Scotch character. We see it 
in the reserve of tenderness which will make a 
mother, when sending out her best beloved son 
into the world, give him, instead of the clasp 
and kiss, the careless nudge, as she adjusta his 
cravat or other piece of dress, and tells him to 
“be sure an’ kame his heid, and never stay 
“oot aifter the chap o° the clock at nicht, 
„ wantin’ leave.” It is vitally characteristic of 
the Scotch that they are tyrants; but tyrants 

ver themselves first of all, and sternly, 
in ys light of their ideal, which has 

been educated and elevated by three hundred 
ears of thorough education, for which they 
ve in great part to thank John Knox,—who 
also was a tyrant, but had tamed the unruly 
monster in himself before he sought to rule over 
others. 

An autocratic narrowness is thus inseparable 
from the character. A deep sympa'hy that 
needs no signal of reciprocation to repose or 
rest upon, and an economy and self-control 
which combine to render circumstances to a 
very great extent indifferent, have sprung out 
of this. Hence we see Scotchmen outwardly 
successful and contented in all portions of the 
eivilised globe; but they seldom forget their 
country, and they Jean on an ideal, of «hich they 
are slow to speak to strangers, and which some- 
times affords a ground for wild outbreaks when 
the reserve is through, and a common 
understunding arrived at. . 
Nor, our three Scotehmen are good specimens. 
They were all inclined to Pen and in a 
apecial sense they were tyrants over themselves. 

was something vating in the grandeur 
of William Burns’ self-consecration, and yet 
there was a certain gloomy narrowness asso- 
ciated with it. He never unbends. He turns 
neither to this side nor to hat; but he scarcely 
has a smile for those for whom he would him- 
self gladly walk through the fire. He has no 


* 1. Memoir of the Rev. W. C. Buras, M.A., Mis- 
sionary to China. By the Rev. Isuay Burns, D. D., 
Glasgow. (Nisbet and Co.) | 

2. Life of James Hamilton, D. D., F. L. S. ByVWILLIAX 
Arnot, Edinburgh. (Nisbet.) : 

8. The Home-Life of Sir David Brewster. By his 
daughter, Mrs. Gorpon, (Edmonaton and Douglas.) 


: 


fear ; if a lion were in the way, he would over- 
come it by the unwinking calmness of his eyes. 
While fire burns within, consuming him, he 
possesses himself completely. He has all the 
cool readiness of the cautious, adroit man of the 
world. If the slightest touch of tender winning- 
ness had beea but added to his temperament, 
he would have been almost the perfect mis- 
sionary. As it ia, his career forms an era in 
missionary enterprise, and the facts of his life 
are therefore worth recapitulating. 


He was the son of an Evangelical minister 
of the Church of Scotland, who left the Estab- 
lishment with Chalmers and his party at the 
Disruption to form the Free Church. He was 
brought up amid all the influences of 1 
— and observance. The picture Dr. 

lay Burns gives of the life in the father's 
manse is simple and beautiful in the extreme. 
But William Burns, while still at home, shows 
no sort of tendency to the religious life. He is 
robust, active, thoroughly enjoying out-of-door 
sports. He leaves home when about seventeen 
to enter a solicitor’s office in Edinburgh; and 
there conversion comes. He at once sets out 
for home on fcot, walking thirty-six miles, and 
tells his people he is to be a minister.“ He 
atudies hard, and is distinguished. No sooner 
is he ‘‘ licensed to preach than he becomes the 
central figure in a great religious revival. He 
went from town to town preaching with scarce 
any intermission ; and he walked for most part 
from place to place, that he might speak or 

reach on the road, if he found opportunity, 

e and the revered Robert Murray McCheyne 
were united in this work. He had no ambition 
for a settled charge. He visited many towns 
in England and preached in them. He went 
out to Canada on an evangelising mission, was 
some years there, and preached and taught as 
he had done at home; and shortly after he re- 
turned, he went out to China as missionary for the 
Presbyterian Church in England. He was in- 
domitable in the work. He adopted the Chinese 
dress and Chineso mode of life, thinking this 
would aid him in pushing into the interior; 
and, though other well-tried missionaries think 
he erred in this, there can be no doubt of the 
purity of the motive which led him to adopt 
the course he did. He had only one aim in 
life—saving souls. He over and over again, 
out of his small salary, sent large cums to send 
out other missionaries—in one instance, de- 
voting his whole year’s salary to this purpose. 
Every one who reads this biography must 
believe that William Burns’ whole soul was in 
the work of Christianising China. So com- 
pletely was he absorbed in it, that there can- 
not be any doubt that he considerably shortened 
his own life by the absolute indifference he 
showed to all relaxationandchange. The terror 
of his life was that his faith should cool within 
him amid alien influences. If he ever sought 
change of scene or of society, it was purely to 
feed the ebhing current of his religious zeal. 
Most pathetic it is to read how he flies from the | 
interior back to Hong Kong, that he might re- 
eruit his exhausted faith by a short contact with 
fellow-Christians. Intensity of moral character, 
eonsecrated under the Calvinistic conception of 
Christianity which wholly possessed his mind 
and heart, is the leading trait in him. LHe be- 
lieved in no good to individuals or to society 
apart from this; and therefore he ruthlessly 
crucified his own capabilities in lighter and 
more tasteful ways, though he was a man of 
supreme brain, and proved his right to rank 
among scholars. Learning a language and be- 
coming so proficient as to write hymns in it, 
and translate hymns and religious works into 
it, were the only amusements he allowed him- 
self. He was learning Gaelic for the purpose 
of carrying the revival further into the Scotch 
Highlands, when he got the call to China; and 
very touching are the words in whieh Dr. Islay 
Burns describes the way in which he relin- 
quished all his old associations. 


“ Before receiving this call, he was studying the 
Gaelic, and seldom lad the Gaelic Psalin-book been out 
of his hand, but soon after this we saw that the Guelie 
was laid aside and the encyclope lia was brought out 
aud he was busy studying the Chinese characters. 1 
dou’t think he gave a decided aus wer to James Hamil- 
ton before the meeting of the Synod at Newcastle ; but 
having heard that some timid persons were daunted by 
some difficulties that stood iu the way, he said, That’s 
the very thing that makes my call clear to go,’ and at 
once packed his little carpet-bag to start fur Newonstle. 
The day he went off, he was long iu papa’s study in 
prayer, aud theu comiog out he silently wrung my band, 
und looked solemuly round as if taking farewell of the 
house; he had his breadalbane plaid over his arm, and 
after reaching the front door he turned and hung it up 
in the lobby, taking one belonging to his mother 
instead, and giving me an expressive look as he did so. 
I was very much overcome, and watched his receding 
figure with the feeling that be would not return. I 
went into the study to give vent to my feelings, aud 
found the Bible left open at Isaiah Ixiv. ‘ Ob that then 


wouldst read the heavens,’ & e. On going to the drawing- 


‘room I found the Gachic Testament aud Psalm-book 


peatly put into one of the shelves, as if he had done with 
em, and I then said, ‘William will return uo mere. 
It were we to point out defects in the cha- 
racter of such a man; the spirit of the li 
almost reproves the suggestion. The main 
faults in him are attributable to his country and 
his ; what remains is a pure and beautiſul 
exhibition of ‘Christianity, in its loftier, severer 
form. However much we may deprecate some 
of his special religious views, something must 
in sheer justice be said for a form belief 
that can 3 up in a character like this into 
such nobilfty and heroism of action. The only 
relief from the still gravity of his earnestness is 
that a gleam of involuntary hamour sometimes 
flashes out; ona instance of which is when he is 
Tobbed (as, indeed, he was repeatedly), aud 
almost naked, he pew one 
thieves the use of a hone, by sharpening his 
razor upon it, as the thief had failed to disvover 
its use. He made some converts at last, and 
gained such respect among out-of-the-way tribes, 
that in one or two cases his friends fancied he 
was lost, when after weeks he returned fat and 
well, having been “kept and fed up ” by these 
rural Chinese, who would not him away 
ain! There must have been something love- 
o in Burns, too, in spite of the severity of his 
creed. He formed one or two ch which 
inerense and still cherish his memory. He died 
from cold caught in one of his expeditions Dr. 
Islay Burns has produced an excellent biography, 
in whieh he himself appears but little. 
Superficially viewed, Dr. James Hamilton, of 
Regent-square Church, seems a very different 
man from William Burns. Essentially they are 
more alike than might be supposed. Hamilton 
had naturally more of what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
calls ‘‘sweetness and light”; but he was a 
Puritan, and a Scotch Puritan, after all. See 
with what severity of enthusiasm he writes of 
the Disruption. There is not much room left 
there for the possibility of rightness on the part 
of those who at that crisis clang to the Estab- 
lishment. It is characteristic that Hamilton 
visits the recusants with no harsh words, but 
rather follows Dante in passing on and speak- 
“ing not.” His apparent self-satisfaction is apt 
to mislead. In no biography we have ever read 
have we found a strain of severer or more touch- 
ing self-depreciation, than in this memoir of Dr. 
Hamilton. It is a liſe of restless activity, yet one of 
terrible self-censure. His ideal of literature was 
high; but his ideal of the Christian preacher was 
higher and had more absolute claims; and so, 
while he loved literature and always hoped for 
something from it, literature and science were 
only tormentors to him, interjecting vinegar into 
the wounds caused by the chafing of his too 
frequently uncongenial work whenever he re- 
turned to them. He sacrificed much of his 
peace and gladness (and was not his tempera- 
ment, more than is the case with most Scotch- 
men, “wy! 
energy P) to hi 


framed for gladness and hopeful 
s stern ideal of duty, that rested 


on and never glided from, the picture of the 


faithful Presbyterian clergyman. He sternly 
strove to be faithful in a calling that was to a 
large extent uncongenial to him, witness his 
meek mourninge over his time eaten up, con- 
sumed by the paltriest calla upon it. In spite of 
a gracious sweetness of manner, there lay 
deep down in James Hamilton the stern, 
Puriten-like directness, and the dislike to 
appear other than he was. He had none 
of the e of the world, and was not a man 
of society; although he so put restraint on 
himself, out of a sense of duty, that he shone in 
society, showing surely a good share of Scotch 
sagacity and self-control. He was a student, 
and his calling was really literature. A good 
deal of his dissatisfaction arose from a vague | 
feeling that this wasso. His life shows us how 
slow we shouid be to envy the man who seems 
to us sweet, self-satisfied, successful. Who, to 
those who met him casually in society, would 
have seemed more so than Dr. James Hamilton? 
Yet, his biographer tells us, he disliked dining 
out, and mourned over the time wasted by it. 
His delight: were the quiet hours among his 
books, especially his favourites, the old Puritans; 
and very touching it is to read how his ambitions 
had at length all to give way to the imperious 
neceasities of his charge. He himself writes to 
Dr. Hanna, in replying to an invitation to suc- 
ceed Dr. Guthrie in Edinburgh— 

„Wi a wonderful dislike to ecclesiastical affairs and 
to business generally, the course of events, and the 
misjudging kindness of my brethren, have compelled 
me to take more than a proportionate share of our 
Church's work; and, although it were for nothing else 
but the fear of weakening other’s hands, I must abide 
at my post. I assure you it costs me a pang. Fully the 
half of my time is occupied iu doing things which many 
men could do far better and which are to me unspeak- 
ably irksome. I try to accept them as ‘the burden of 
the Lord,’ but often I inwardly rebel, and your proposal 
revived for un instant the dreams of other days. The 
right hand which if I had not cut off, I had at least tied 
up many years ago, seemed as if it might yet regain its 


n 
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cuuuiug; and now 1 feel more effort than 1 ought in 
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removing a tempting opportunity and returning to the 
life of a Presbyterian factotam.” 


And again he writes in his journal in reference 
to his abandoned work—the Life of Erasmus :— 


4 It would have been pleasant to revise that pro- 
digious range of literature, patristic and classical, of 
which Erasmus was editor, Owing to a secluded boy- 
hood, and unlimited youthfal leisure, wi houb ever 
attaining accurate scholarship, I have read in these 
departments more than most people; and, after an 
abstinence of a quarter of a century, a strange longing 
for these books re nrne, Like the daisies and dandelions 
that come up in October, it is the revival of an im- 
possible spring. For after giving to the work the spare 
hours and the autumn holiday of the last two or three 
years, I am constrained to abandon the task. Tris lust 
winter had no leisure, and in the congregation a childish 
feud about the hymn-book was so conducted as to rob 
me of rest by night and pence by day; and be 2 As 
n ro a4 of this, I find my elusticity a g deal 
impaired. So this day, with a certain touch of tender- 
ness, I restored tke eleven tall folios to the shelf, and 
tied up my memoranda, and took leave of a project 
which has sometimes cheered the hours of exhaustion, 
and the mere thought of which has always been enough 
to overcome my natural indoleno. It is well: if a 
favourite play, it was also a great temptation. It as a 
chance, the only one I ever had, of attaining a small 
mensure of literary distinction, and where there is so 
much pride and haughtiness of heart,’ it is better to be 
unknown. Like the congregation of the Gascon preacher, 
who had forgotten his discourse, the world will never 
know what a treat it has lost; and not having this ab. 
sorbent for spare hours, it is possible that to wife, and 
children, and people, there may bea gain in the abundon- 
nent of the magnum opus.” 


And this again is very characteristic, and has a 
direct bearing on much we have said :— 


„J hope William Bunting will write a life of his 
father. It would be a far worthier employment for a 
coming year or two than those numberless good · natured 
services on which he disperses all his exquisite taste and 
great abilities. Thie writing long letters of comfort to 
inconsolable, because dyspeptic, correspondents; the 
editing of books for people who are anxious to publish 
without being able to write, inditing poems for albums, 
and al / that sort of thing, by which the devil, under 
false pretences, cheats clever and kind-hearted men out 
of the time which was given them for serving God and 
their generation. I told him something of this yester- 
day, ard he retorted by telling me that | was meant to 
he a preacher, and had gone aside into authorship. I/ 
I could persuade myself that I am as ‘well adapted for 
speaking as for writing, I would even yet abjure the 
press for the pulpit. But what with weakness, nervous- 
ness, an ungainly manner, and inability to rely on 
myself, I hardly think so.” 


Does not the Puritan speak sharply through 
the first sentence we have italicized P And 
does not the last one equally witness to the dis- 
content and self-depreciation which accounts 
for much of the nervousness and irritability of 
Scotchmen P Dr. Hamilton’s was a very beauti- 
ful and fruitful life; and had a great deal more 
of dramatic pathos at the bottom of it than the 
merely casual acquaintance would have guessed. 
Mr. Arnot sympathises exquisitely with the 
youthful portion of the life; but he somehow 
falls off as he draws near to the close ; still the 
whole volume is singularly interesting, and 
here and there are passages of remarkable 
eloquence. 

Mrs. Gordon has set forth her distinguished 
fatber very effectively with his dear domestic 
surroundings. Sir David Brewster was one of 
those men who are always on the edge of the 
very greatest truths; but who sometimes turn 
away at the critical moment and content them- 
selves with picking up scraps. He wana great 
inyentor ; but he might have been greater, had 
it not been that he seemed occasionally to be 
afraid of truth leading him too far afield. He 
needed to escape from the impetus of his own 
conatitution. 


work for days together without proper rest or 


refreehment, and then would relapse into a kiad | Bills 


of idleness, till the fit for work came on again. 
He had all the Scotch intensity; and had a 
peculiar faculty for grasping and grouping de- 
tails. He was irritable, impatient, dissatisfied 
with himself, and was in some points domineer- 
ing and tyrannical. He occasionally fell out with 
friends unreasonably and because of the merest 
trifles. He was iwpatient of diversity of men's 
characters; and yet a world framed after Sir 
David’s pattern would have been monotonous 
enough. He was severe in his religious opinions, 
and even on his death-bed relaxed nothing of 


his tense dogmatism. Dr. Herdman, reporting 
the last scene, says :— 


Phe wish of many to relax the creeds was referred 
to. ‘ He had no such wish; it was just an index of the 
restlessness of the age, and want of submission to what 
is revealed. He was thoroughly satisfied with our Con- 


fession of Faith.“ 

No one can doubt Sir David's sincerity here, 
for the deliverance comports with the spirit of 
his life. He had little sympathy with the 
doubts, and fond clinging hopes rather than 
assured faith, of others; and he was of the type 
who would even compel in the sphere where 
compulsion is simply self-stultifying. But that 
was very much his temper, and in this he was a 
genuine Scot. Still, there were many beautiful 
traits in him, and Mrs. Gordon has touched 


Mrs. Gordon tells how he would | 2 


5 


them in this volume with a loving and reverent 
hand. | 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Popular Lectures on the Evidences of Religion. By 
B. Hanuis Cowrer.. (The Book Society.) Mr. 
Oowper, the editor of the late Journal of Sacred 
Literature, has been for many years past engaged in 
the hardest of all Christian works, that of combating 
the arguments and asseverations of secularist lectures iv 
open controversy. So persistent have been his efforts 
and so cogent his reasoning that he has actually driven 
his opponents from the field in one wide district of 
London, and he has sensibly thinned their halle by his 
recent evangelistic efforts in another district. It is a 
matter of shame that so zealous a pioneer has been 
almost wholly unrecognised by our church organizations 
and religions sccieties until within the last twelve 
months, and that the formation of the Obvristian Evi- 
“‘deuce Society,“ under whose auspices these lectures are 
published, is, even now, the only sign of any co-opera- 
tion in so important a work. These ten lectares were 
delivered last winter in Shoreditch Town Hall on Bun 
day evenings, They were attended by aumbers varying 
from 1,000 to 2,000 people on each occasion, chiefly of 
the working class. Our report of ono of these services 


aud it is interesting now to learn from theso addreeses, 
that such success cannot be attributed to anything elee 
than the manly, earuest, echolurly style which charac- 
terises them from first to last. Mr. Cowper in his first 
lecture struck a key-note which brought him into bar- 
mouy with bis hearers on an important point, namely, 
the distinction between the Christianity of the Bible 
and the Christianity of dogmatie theology. IIis sub- 
sequent lectures deal with the internal and external 
evidences of the nuthenticity of Scripture, the relation of 
Scripture to Science, the fulfilment of prophecy, &., &o. 
Wo can hardly exaggerate the value of this form of 
Christian activity in the present age, and it is peculiarly 
gratifying to learn, as we do by acircular enclosed iu the 
copy of this book which has been forwarded to us, that 
Mr. Cowper is about to establish, or, has already esta- 
blished, a public Bible-class at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tinn Association for the study of Christian Evidences. 
May God speed him ia his work ! 


NOTICE,— All announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance o/ 
half-a-crown in postage: stamps. 


Births, Marringes, and Deaths 


MARRIAGE. 

BY LES—WILKINSON.—Oct. 19, at Headin.ley Hil! Con- 
gregational Church, by the tev, O. W. Conder, assiated by 
the Rer. A. II. Byles, the Rev. John Byles, of James. 
street Chapel, Blackburn, to Swan Mary, only daughter 
of T. J. Wilkins en, Eeq., Leeds. No o:rda, 

DEATHS. 

FORBES.—Uct 16 after a lingering Ines Henry Forbes, 
Harrogate, late of the firm of Mi:ligan, Forbes, and Co., 
Bradford, aged seventy-six 

ROOK E. —Oct. 23, at 3, Highbury Hill, London, after a short 
itiness, Mary Ann, the beloved wife of Thomas Jamos ko, 
Keq., aged fifty-nine. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Wednesday's Gasette.) 


An Account, pursuant te the Act 7th and Ath Victoria, cap, 82, 
for the week ending W~dnesdaay, Oct. 19. 
tuns DEPART WRNT, 
Notes iseued . . 480, 101,088 Government Debt 211,018. 100 


Securities .. 3,084,900 
Sold On & Bullion 21,191,085 


— — — — 


236,191,085. 


anne DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Uapital4l 4, 554.0% | Jovernment Seunri- 

8, 100, tles (inc. dead 

4 723.91 weight 8 442 


436,161,085 


Deposi * . 
Other Deposite ... 15,390,556) Other Dear! 
Rosen Day and others 1 


Notes „„ „„ ee } 
913,627; Gold & Silver Coin 
441,620,701) 


ee — 


241,620,701 


Oct. 20, 1870 Geo, Forbes, Chief Cashier. 


— 


Hol towũwav'n Ointment AND Pitts, — Rheamatic and 
Nervous Pains.—The chiliy morvings and evenings will pro- 
voke these tortures in constitutions suscepti to thee 
maladies. Nothing affurds so much weitet a6 Holloway’s 

n the kin, after repeated warm 


Oiotment well subbed u 

fomentations, Thonsands of testin,onials bear witiuess to the 
wonderful comfort ob'ained frota this rafe and simple treat- 
ment, which ali cou opt. Holloway’s (Met en t, awiated hy 
the judicious use of his Pills, ts oapeciatty serviceable in 
assusging the eufferis gs from cramp and other muscular 
psins, Nor are those remedies less useful in arresting diar: hiws, 
in essing stomachic pains, and ju removing other internal 
— prevalent in autumn, when profuse perspirations, 


5 y ehecked, continually occasion these juona veniepes». 
Marhets. 


OORN EXCHANGE, Mank Lanz, Monday, Oct, 21. 


for to-day’s market. From abroad arrivals are liberal. The 
trade was again firm, and the greater part of the supply of 
English wheat was disposed of at an advance of Is. to 28. per 
qr. on the rates of Monday last. b r igu wi est made le more 
money. Country flour old at au advance of ls. per rack 
aud American barrels at 6d. above last werk's rates. Peas a 
beans were unchanged in value. Malting barley was firm ; 
grinding descriptious were 6d. per qr. bigher. Of oate the 
arrivals are lees abundant, and prices of Russian qualities 
ruled to-day 18. 6d., those of Swedish oats Is, per qr o bove 
the rates of Monday last Indian core wae in request at 6d. 
rqr. advance. In * on the cvast and fur shipment a 


arge business hes been dove during the past week, aud prices 
have improved ful 2s. on whet au ls. on Indian corn, 


a 


may be remembered, The effort was most successful, | 


— ̃ä — burg. T 


| averaging from £9 6, for tierees and £6 


We had only a moderate supply of English wheat fresh up H 


| Per Qr. Per Oc. 
FJanar 5. * „ . 
Deen and Kent, . | Pease 
red ee ee ee — to — Grey ee ** ee 85 to SY 
Ditto new ee ee 43 50 N oe ee oe 41 
White ee ee ee —- — Ww * Cy) ee 85 
oe new ee ee 52 25 Boilers * — we 85 
Foreign red. @8 5)? . OF 80 
„ White „ © 83 
heuer Rye ‘oe. 00 0 86 88 
glich malting .. 81 384 
valler 4... 96 49) 748 
Distilling .. .. 35 38, Snglish food., .. 1 y 
Poreign.. .. .. 33 BF Socket ee 
Aar 2320 
oc . + = 
Pale ee « «„ — — trich 
Ohevaltet 22 66 = 0 tte 4 a. 8 
Brown .. .. .. 49 85 Poreign Wed.. .. 21 
BAN 
Ticks ., „ 8% 40 % i 
Harrow ee ee ee 4) 44 wa made * 43 U 
Small ee 60 — — * 4 ee A 8 
Egyptian 88 40 Norfolk Nudel 
BREAD, London. „ Oot, 22.—The in bhe 
Metropolis are, for Nad Seoul, nor tive A . eo; 


Household Brea l, 6jd. to Tu. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKSPE, Monday, N. 
-The total imports of foreign stock into London Ring Eo 
amounted to 14,488 head. 1 

T 7,372; in 


1869 we received 11,277 ; in : 
— 3 1 wages Be neon the char 

“ trade . : ue 22 
stoppage of Freuch and German — at the on fot 
“apply has heen barely short of the average; While 
quality of the receipts from 


ow sing Arte 
ee ee on the whole *The Soatoh — 224 have a : 
u 


tressed slowly 
realised 58. 10.1. to Oa, per Abe, From 
hire, and Northam 


ptonechire 
horns, A.;: from other parte of about 
nd about 85 Bouts an 


58. 10d, to 6s. per sibs. Calves have sold q 
late rates, The demand for pigs has been inactive, on former 


terms. 
Por Side. to aiuk the Omi, 


‘2.6 © | eo 4, 8. K. 
Inf, coares beasts 8 8 to 4 Prime Southdows 6 800 0 
Woond quality 4 8 5 UO Lambs... .00 0 0 
?rime large ozen 56 1 5 & Lge. cores galt $3 4 4 6 
7rime By ta, 40. 510 6 0 Prime mall 5 0 610 
ars inf. sheep 8 6 3 10 Large hoys 44432 
ond quality 4 0 4 6 Neatem. porkere 6 6 6 2 
Pr. coaree woullwid 8 5 4 


Suckling calves, 00s, to U., and quarter-old store pigs, 22s, & 
260. on 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKBI, Monday, Ovt. 76. 
There has been s moderate supply of meat in the market. The 


trade has been slow, at our quotations, The 12 luto 
London last week consisted of 100 pack from Harlingen, 


18 Rotterdam, 511 Humburg, and 25 Tonulug. 
Per 8ibs, by the carcass, 


sd, 8. 4 6, d. oe a, 
Inferior beef. . 3 40 & | Prime ditto .4 8 3 0 
Middling ditto 0 8 8 4 0 Veal 3a at a * 8 4 0 
Prime large do. 4 4 4 8 pork ..00 9 0 
Do. ainall do, * * 10 5 2 Am iil pork = * 8 0 0 a 
Inf, mutton . 0 3 4 8 8 Lamb eee ae ee 0 0 0 0 


Middiing ditto 8 8 


PROVISIONS, Moulay, Out, 24.—The arrivals last week 
from ireland were 540 firkive butter and 2,979 bales bac n, 
and from forcign porta 23,808 pack un butter, aud 650 bales 
bacon, In the Irish butter market there was more bu dne 
done last week in dne fresh parcels, and fur such impr: 
prices were obtainel. Foreign in goal demand, if 
improved 4a to bs, per owt, ; best Dutch 1344, to 1040, The 
hacon market was tirm at an advance of Sr. per oat, for Irish 
ant 44, fur Hambute, owing to the supplies of the latter 
checke l, the Prussian Guvernment making purchase at - 

replies to the tenders for Oe Sve Prov 
Contract the supply of the Navy were 
on Wednesday last tur 5,600 tierces and 6 00 barrels, 


Se. fe barrels, 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Oct. 24.— lde 


our last report our market has aOrmer tone, 
pecially for * hops, iu Which 


been transacted at slightly advauond rates, 


uantitie 
med lum grades are still pressed U 
barely renlise recent qdclutinas. Rok ee ‘ 
rules dull, the Importe op ve the presen’ time amountis 
8,236 bales Latest advices from York 


nearly equal to last your's quantity, bub 
ont 1 7 A * Ay The 12 

with @ t 4 
tl, 40, to 71. .; Weatbs 21. aS tee ot 04, ; 
Sussex, 2/, 58., 21. 146. to 34,19 ; Faruham ead county, 
$i. 15e,, . 188., to GL de.; Olde, II. Os,, 1h 16s, te 1 lds, 


POTATOES, — Bonovos amp 2 Mn · ay. 
Oct, bave been 7 12 with 

tatoes, @ trate has bee steady at our Quotations, 

he import in London last week comprised 3 casks 8 
from Hamburg, I birrels from Bonen aud 3 hampers 10 
packag:s from Rotterdam. English Regen 
tou; Bovtch egen ta, 600, to Sus, per ton; Recke, 40s, to 
554, per ton. 


SEED, Monday, Oct, 21,—Erglish cloverrood comes out 
slowly, aul make previous rates, From vommen to prime 
there in a lar, e range in prices, PForvtgn — wer 
fur yuite as much meney. tu reel not Mae peuasing, 
no quuteble change took plave, New white tmustedwon «as 
offered on fer forme, aud waa rather More inquired far, 
Winter tares wore wd in small lose, at vury moderate rates 
Kuylioh canary tealivod former tates, with s nd dale. 


WOOL, Monday, Ovt, 21.—fhe wool market has been 


7 
1 


devoid of any feature of interest, The dem ne has lens 
active. Nevertheless, « fair poy or / of lustre nore Ad 
lustre sorts has besen dispused of at full rides. Uther qualities 
have been neglectod. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Saturday, Oot, 


32.— 
Large arrivals are to hand, with scarcely any lon jn 
prices. New oranges from Lisbon are ont tee totes 
arrivals, Amongst flowers vo have Fuchsias, Bouvardias 
Pompon Chrysauthemums, Mijuoucstte, aud 6 few 100 


wath, 
OL, Monday, Oc’, 31.—Linseed oil has brea in moderato 


iu value, but the demand for them has nut been a tive 


TALLOW, Mon lay. Oct. 17.~—The market has been firm. 
F. O., ou the spot, 45s, Od. per ct. Tvwu Tailow, 428. 61. 
net cash 


CUAL, Monday, Oct, 24.—Market firm, at au advance on 
last day's rates. iettons W aliaoud, 19+. 44. ; Hettone Lyons, 
17s. 3. Laswell, 19. d.; Hough Hall, les. 6d, ; Kies. 
18s. 3d.; Lambton, 18s. 9d ; siaty walk Maio, Ia. 3d ; 
Hartleys, 16s. .; Tees, 1. Ships fresh arrived, 46. Bhipe 
leit {rom last day, uil, Ships at ses, 70, 


ts, 454. to 50s, per 4 


request, Rape has been firm. Other oils have been , 


ee eel r 


a — — 
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M* STREETER (Successor to 


Py ANcock aud CO., Limited), 
e and JEWELLER, 
watca and CLOCK-MAKER 
ro the ROYAL FAMILY, 
37, CONDUIT-STREET, 
PONd-STREET, LONDON, W., 
[ STSODUCER of the CELEBRATED 8 
18 GOLD JEWELLERY, watt 
WaAtcHES and CLOCKS, 

[Mf ACHINE- MADE. 


BRACELETS, STRAP, 18-CARAT| £5 0 
BRACELE Ts, ETRUSCAN, „ 1 
PBACELETS, NINEVEH, „ | £10 0 
BRACELETS, SAXON, 8 
BROOCHES, ETRUSCAN, „ £2 10 
BRoocHES, NINKVEH, _ „ 8 
PRoccHEs, SAXON, 1 44 0 
PR00cHES, EGYPTIAN, ,, £5 0 
(\HALNS, PRINCESS, 5 42 0 
(\HAINS, LIN DER. „ 1 
CHAxs, CU KB, i £4 0 
(Als, CABLE, ee £5 0 
EARNs, ETRUSCAN, „ 41 10 
EAHRINdsõ, SAXON, 22 8 
EARRINdsG, EGYPTIAN, „ 81 
EARRIN ds, NINEVEkH, „ 44 10 
Leck Exs. ENGRHAVED, „ 1 7 
Leck krs, CORDED, ss £2 10 
| cK Ets, CROSS, ee £4 0 
| G WATCHES, LADIES’, | 48 8 
G WATCHES, „ £10 10 
G WATCHES, }-PLATE, | #15 15 
G WATCHES (HUNTING), £11 11 
G WATCHES, 3-PLATE, | £16 16 
(OLD WATCHES, _,, 220 0 
(jOLD WATCHES, KEYLESS| £15 10 
G WATCHES, . 222 0 
G WATCHES (HUNTING), £18 18 
Cocks, CARRIAGE, £5 0 
(Locks, fe (STRIKING), 8 7 
Ocks, „ 2 (UN GONG), 2 12 
(ocs, LIBRARY (MARBLE), “0 
(LOCKS, W bras 12 
(LOCKS, 1 5 a £i4 0 
(LOCKS, „ (ORMOLD),| £10 0 
(Docks, 7 ” £15 5 


(Hk ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGUE, 
Beery in CLOIH, is now Ready, 


post FREE for TWO STAMPS, only of 
M STREETER, 37, CONDUIT-STREET, 
from 


B Doom BOND - STREET, 
LONDON, 


NGREGATIONAL SCHOO 


MINISTERS. 


The following were the SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at 
the HALF-YEARLY ELECTION on the ?5th inst. 


1. M. H. Butcher 
2. A 


„ D. Drew ee * 
8 J. 0. 0. Bassett se se ee 2338 
JOSIAH VINEY. 
PERU. — TRE BELLAVISTA SILVER 
MINING COMPANY (Limited). 
Registered under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, with 
Limited Liability, 
Capital, 230, 000, in 80,600 Shares of EI each. 
Payable, 5s. on application, 10s. on allotment. Three months’ 


notice will be giver of any future calls. 


Shareholders have the option of paying up their Sbares in 
full at once or before the goth day of November, and can 
ex.h arge their Certificates for Share Warrants to bearer. 


D' RECTORS. 
Du Pre Thornton „ Union Club, Trafalgar-rquare, and 

“The Heath,” Hertiord. his 
©. Titian Hawkins, Eeq., Summertown, Oxford. 
O. M. Hug Eeq., Dartmouth Park-road, Highgate. 
Hammerton mp, Director of the Tuolomne Gold 
Mining Company (Limited). 

H Gloucester- 


Ca Barnham, 
Alfred . Erq , Director of the 
Pisntation Company (Limited). 


BANKERS. 
London and County Bank, Lombard-street, London, and its 
ranches, 


Hyde-park. 
ahiti Cutton and Cuffse 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. Field, Wood, and Haynes, 9, Warnford court, 
London, RG. 


SOLICITOR. 
C. E. Shea, Evq., 36, King William-street, London, E. C. 
Offices :—8, Old Jewry, London, B. O. 


PROSPECTUS, 
Peru, from the time of the Incas to the present, has been 
jastly celebrated for its immense mineral wealth, and espe- 
cially for the extraordinary richness of ita Silver Mines. 

This company has been formed to rework some of the 
richest mines in that country, and which are situated on the 
property known as the Mineral Hacienda, tan José de Bella- 
vista, two leagues distant from Oyon, in the province of 
Cajatambo, and about thirty leagues from the pot of 
Huacho, which will shortly be within a few hours’ communi- 
cation 13 with Lima. 

The ienda (or farm) is very extensive, having houses, 
fields, rights of pasture, good roads, abundance of water (there 
being a river through the property), and is well situated on 
the main road, and in the centre of the mines, affording eve 
convenience for an extensive mining establishment, for whic 
it has been used during the last 300 years. 

The mines leased to this Company are eight in number, one 
of which is that celebrated silver mive, ** Candelaria,” from 
which immense riches have been taken from comparatively 
shallow worki the deepest point being only ten fathoms 
below the adit level. The otfi aper, “ Mercurio Peruano,” 
1792, published in the time of the Spanish Viceroys, relates 
that the mine “ ‘Candelaria’ produces immense quantities of 
very zich ore, comprising native, sulphuret, and oxide of 
silver; and is so rich, that it pays well to employ 1,400 
Indians in only carrying out on their backs the water out of 
this mine,” 

The richness of the lode is aleo verified by examination of 
the waste heaps of ore, estimated at thousands of tons, and 
which will give nearly sixty ounces of silver to the tun; ore 
now in London, broken fiom the lode, contains over 2,000 
ounces to the ton, of the value of £500 per ton. This mine 
can be at once easily and economically worked by means of a 
turbine and pump only. 

In 1789, it ie stated in official documents recorded in Lima 
that Don Jose Elias de Arbeiza gave $30,090 for a share; and 
in 1827, Edward M‘Call, Krq , of the hon -e of Alsopp and 
Co., Lima, gave many thousand pounds for the freehold of 
the Hacienda aud mines, and immediately commeuced an adit 
level to unwater this mine. The works were completed at a 
cost of nearly $10,000; but fur the want of engineering skill 
the level was not kept, avd so left the bottom of the mine 
undrained for about ten fath ma. At this time ore was raised 
containivg 3,000 ounces of silver to the ton. 

War of Independence taking away the workmen, the 
mines were stop and the workings have not since byen 
resumed, There is now perfect security for person and pro- 
perty, the miners are a from military service, and 
ae is specially eucouraged and protected by the Guvern- 
ment, 
In addition to this celebrated Can‘elaria” Mine, there 
are seven other rich mines of copper and lead, containing from 
100 to 2,000 ounces of silver to the ton, and 60 per cent. of 
copper aud 50 per cent. of lead, and known as 

** La Fautiesima Trinidad,” 
“Ei Nino Perdido,” 
**Acumpcion,” 
** Trausito, 
2 = 4 oa de Paula,” 
* vygdalena 9 
La Des 
which, tcgether with all buildings, corrales, erections, works, 
watercourses, tights of water and road, have been acquired by 
this Company on lease for the term of twenty years, com- 
meneing April, 1870, for the sum of £15,000, one-half of which 
will be taken in shares by the vendor. The Company is not 
subject to any Royal y. The rental is vey low, being only 
8250 for the first five years, 8 C0 for the second five years, 
$750 for the third five years, aud for tLe lemaluiog five ) cars 
$1,250 per annum. 


down cost. Cerro de Pasco is about forty miles beyond Bella - 
vista; labour is aboundant and cheap; miners are paid 2s, 3d., 
and labourers 2s. per diem. 

It is intended to reduce the poor ores into a rich silver 
regulus, to be shipped with richer ores to England. In 
first instance a sufficient number of mules will be purchased 
for the delivery of thirty tons of ure and regulus per mouth 
at the port of thipment. As the produce will not be less than 


1,000 ounces of silver to the ton, the value of which will 


amount to £7,500 per month, there will be a 33 
least £1,000 per month after paying all coste and charges 

The richness and abundance of the ores, aud the facility 
with which they can be extracted, combined with the low 
rate of wages, and the proximity of coal for smelting, enabled 
the Company to work these valuable mines with an #!moat 
nominal capital. 

The operations will be conducted by a mining captain of 
experience, and will be controlled by the re- ident Director in 
Lima, whose local knowledge, acquired by a residence of 
several years in Feru, iu which country he occupies a high 
and influential position, will be of the highest practical im- 
por 


tance. i 

The agreement, samples of the ores, Articles of the Associa- 
tion, and all particulars, may be seen at the Offices of the 
Company, where Prospectus and Forms of Application for 
Shares may be obtained ; aud at the Baukers’, Brokers’, 
and Solicitui’s, 


AGREEMENT FOR PURCHASE, 


G UCCESSOR to HANCUCK & COMPY., 


* 


Dated Oct. 17, 1870, is made between David Stevens of the 
firat part, and the Company of the teoond part, 


0 1. ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for _IN- 
LEWISHAM, for the EDUCATION of the SONS of 


FANTS, HORNSEY RISE, NEAR HIGHGATE, N. 


The THIRTEENTH HALF-YEARLY MEETING of 
GOVERNORS will be held at the CITY TERMINUS HOTEL, 
O ANNON-STREBT, on Tacrspay, November 17th, 1870, to 
ELECT TEN INFANTS from the List of Candidates, the 
Two Girls; who receive the highest number of votes to be 
retained until Sixteen years of age. 


ROBERT JONES, Erq., Sheriff of Lenden ard Middlesex 
will preeide. 


The Chair will be taken at Twelve o'clock, and the Poll will 
be closed at Two o’vlock precisely, after which hour no Votes 
can be recorded. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 

Offices, 73, Cheapside, R. C., October lith, 1870. 


— — 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 47, Queen’s-equare, Bloomsbury, W. O. Beds 
from 1s. 64. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 8d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. : 

% We are more than satisfied ; we are truly delighted to find 
in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends.”—J. 

Ents, Bourne. 

% As on all previous visite, I can testify that this is the most 
comfortable home I find whea away from home.“ -W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 


“After visiting various places in land, I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its 


combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the moet moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par ezcellence."—J. K. Karcues, 
Toronto, C. W. 


K * — 


Visitors to London will meet with a comfortable home at 
the above Katablishment, which easantly and cenrally 
situated within five minutes’ walk of the General [cat Office 
and one minute from the Alderegate-street station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. 


’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 
14, Charter House-square, Alderegate-atreet, 


Terms 5a. per day, inclading Bed, Breakfast, Tea, and 
attendance, Private Sitting Rooms. 
OME and SCHOOL for YOUNG 


‘ LADIES.—Conducted by the Misses WHEAT and 
NADEN. Terms, 14 guineas the Half-year, including French, 
Music, and Drawing.—The Terrace, Gosberton, Spalding. 


HEOBALDS, WALTHAM CROSS, 
LONDON, N. 


The Rev. OSWALD JACKSON RECEIVES a limited 
number of PUPILS, and, with the aesistance of Resident and 
Visiting Masters, prepares them for Public Examinations, for 
the Professions, or for Business, Mr. Jackson's aim is to 
furnish the especial advantages of a first-class private school, 
by sedulous personal attention to the moral and intellectual 
improvement as well as the health and comfort of his Pupils. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSBIRE. 


Principala—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 

Reports monthly, Test Examinations every term. 


This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Profes- 
sional Men. 


The house is large, airy, and well situated, and has an 
ample lawn for out-vf-door recreation. 


The Misses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
literary and intellectual culture, refived manners, together 
with a healthy Christian and moral training. 


Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication. 


HALF TERM will COMMENCE Mowpay, Nov. 7. 


— ä —— — 


EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICKSTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CoxpucreD BY THE Mis:zrs MIALL. 
MASTERS, 


French and Italian. . . Mons, O. O. Caillard. 

German . . +6 « « Malle, Hottinger. 

Music and Singing . J. Saville Stone, Eaq., Asso- 
ciate, Royal Academy. 

Drawing and Painting . . J. Hoch, . 

Dancing aud Calisthenics ~ . Mdlle. L’Augiéc. 

Chemistry . . „ Dr. Albert J. Bernays, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at 

. St. Thomass Hospital, 

London. 

Arithmetio Mr. J. Hepworth. 


The above branches of education are ay exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. The general English education 
is unde: the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 
potent taff uf Governesses. 


Terms forwarded on application. 


HE BOARDING SCHOOL for TRADES- 

MEN'S SONS has been REMOVED from Roch ford, 
Fasex, to HARCOURT LODGE, ALBERT-ROAD, NOA- 
WOUD JUNCTION. The facilities for education are greater. 
The locality is equally bealthful. The position is central and 
easier of act aa. The holidays are sbort, and the charges 


the | moderate. 


N.B.—Delicate Boys, and Boys from the Colonies, are 
received as Parlour Boarders. 


VicTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of n 
¢mbraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; aleo Piano, Sing- 


ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Ch 


ng. COOK? BAIN 8, 


M e, K. O. 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 


Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 
and arranged. 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &o, 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leaschold Securities, 
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OZOKERIT (PATENTED). OZOKERIT. 


THE NBEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


Made of this minéral will de fourd to far surpaes any that have yet been introduced, porseming marvellous brilliancy of 
light, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. They resemble in 
appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Keros, 

They will be found a great boon and ornament to al] ASSEMBLY and BALL ROOMS, the intense heat and injury 
caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. Their great hardness adapts them for all 


wax. 


climates. To be had in all sizes, Ja. 3d. per Ib 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. The Patentees, J. C. and J. FIELD, 
—— Marsh, Lambeth, London, who supply the Trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency 
w 


ere these wonde ful candles can be obtained, 


— —᷑—— ' — 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR eee, patent Prepere dl 


Is recommended by the Faculty as the best food for INFANTS, as it 1 
very easy of digestion, and contains in due proportion all the sub 
stances required for healthy growth, 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR (Chapman’s Patent Prepared 


Is acknowledged to be the most wholesome and nutritious diet for 
CHILDREN, its richness in earthy phosphates ensuring healthy 
development of the teeth and bony frame. 


F L 0 U R (Chapman’s Patent Prepared) 


Is recommended for ihe use of INVALIDS, as far more sustaining than 


Arrowroot, Corn Flour, &c., which are often ted, when th t 
Wheat Flour is taken with relish, beer e e 2 2 


Sold retail by Family Grocers, Chemists, Ge., in 8d., 6d., and 18. packets, and 88. tins. 


FOR 
INFANTS. 


FOR 


CHILDREN. : 
ENTIRE WHEAT 


INVALIDS. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


Orlando Jones and Oo., 18, BILLITER st., LONDON. 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF Rice Starch, THE STRONGEST AND PUREST MADE. 


(ass 
BRITISH CORN - FLOUR, 


PREPARED FROM RICE, 
the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of people, is unequalled for Blane-Mange, Cus- 
tards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most whole- 
some and easily-digestible Food for Children and Iavalide, 


Cn 8 RITISH CORN- FLOUR 


Makes a delicious Blanc-Mange 
and Baked Pudding. 


G RITISH CORN-FLOUR 


Makes nice Infants’ Food, and fu, 
thickening Milk. 


0 IRITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Makes the best Cup-Pudding, and 
most delicious Custard. 


OLMAN’S RITISH CORN -FLOUR 
Is the best arvicle ever offered to 
the public. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, &0. 
In lib., lb., and lb, Packets. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F. R. s., says: 


% Rice-Flour is Corn - Flour, and I regard this preparation of 
Messrs. Colman’s as superior to anything of the kind now 
before the public.” | 


SHERIDAN MUSPRAT, Mu. D., Professor at the Liverpool 
College of Chemistry, writes :— 


% can highly recommend it as a palatable and very diget- 
tible and nutritious food.” 


L226 COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


CAUTION.—Require Baron Liebig’s signature on every Jar 
and Tin. 

51h. Tins supplied in enormous quantities to both French 
and German troops in the field, and this size specially recom- 
mended to Relief Committees, 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squille, are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
ustead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, | 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 


Dr. Rooke, accent ney author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
says :—‘‘1 have repeatedly observed. how very rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with 
he greatest confidence, recommend it es a most valuable 
adjunct to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 
d IL Fle 


This medicine, which is free from opium and equills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is vaed with the most 
signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, 
Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, and all 
affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in tles at ls, 9d., 
4s. (d., and 1ls, each; and wholesale by JAS, M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

„ luvalids should read Orosby’s Prise Treatise on 
4% Pisenses of the Lungs and Air-Veesels,” a copy of which 
can be had gratis of all Chemists, 


— — 


MPERFECT DIGESTION and ASSIMI. 
LATION, CONSUMPTION and WASTING. 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents, They 
are the only remedies yet known for effecting the digestion of 
Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea when taking it, while 
they also. efficiently supply the place of the oil when the 
stomach cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested bv 
the published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany cach bottle, price 28. to 218. 


SAVORY Wa MOORE, 
143, New Bond street, on, and all Chemists, 


NOTE.—SAVORY and MOORE’ name and trade mak on 
„each botthy. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE'’S HERBAL 

EMBROCATION is recommended by many of the most 

en. inent of the Faculty as the only known safe and perfect 

cure, without the use of medicine, Sold by most Chemists in 

bottles, at 48. each. Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old 
Change (formerly of 07, St. Paul's), London. 


OAL.— GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1838.—Beat Coals only. — Cash 

258. G. J. C. and Co, sell no other than the best Wallsend 
Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most durable, 
and the cheapest in the end for all domestic purposes. 
Vendors to Her Majesty, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and 
H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, 
Pimlico (office next to the Groavenor Hotel) ; Parfleet Wharf 
Eurl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Dur- 
ham Wharf, Wandsworth (Office, 108, High-street ); High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace ; also at Brighton at local prices. 


OALS. — LEA and. CO.“ 8 PRICES, — 
Hetton or Lambton Wal!’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 24s.; Hu tlepool, 238.; Dost Wigan, 22s. ; best Silk - 
stone, 228.; new Silkstone, 2ls,; Clay-cross, 22a. and 19s. ; 
Primrose, 20s.; Barnsley, 19s.; best 8 Kitchen, 18s.; 
Cobbles, 17a. ; Hartley, i7s.; Nuta, 15s,; Tanfield Moor, 


208.: small, 128. Coke, lds. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screen Depots. Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, N. B.; Beauvoir arf, Kings- 


land-road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s cross 


and Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, 
No Agents, 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Vonnoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA 2 one S on all bottles and 


Agentsu—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces three uchout the World, 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


With a Delightfnl aud Lasting Fragrance, by using 
7 THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. aud 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


- 


* 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 | 

The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 

Prize Medal. is pure, mild, mellow, us, and very 

wholesome, 

Sold in bottler 38. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon 

don; by the agents in the cipal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kinase 
han’s LL Whisky.“ “ , suai 


ADIES.—Dr. JOHN HOOPER’S 
FEMALE PILLS, 

The efficacy of this safe and invaluable medicine is suffi- 
ciently attested by the fact that it has stob its ground in 
public estimation for more than 100 years. Beware of dele- 
rious counterfeits, The genuine Pills bear the name of Dr. 
JOHN HOOPER, and may be obtained at 


BARCLAY and BONS, Farringdon-street 


Edwards, Sanger, Butler and Crispe, and Thompeon ; and 
letail of all Chemists and Druggista. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 


— — 


a — 


Personal 


RON AL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 
PRPPER’S New r ye pare ey | effects, 
— 1 the 2 o 1 HOST * 
uman beings to appear disappear at pleasure, crawl, 
walk, leap, and dunes on walls and ceilings, or float in space. 
Fairy gambols, children dancing on the sides of walls and 
romping about the ceiling like files. The whole illustrated 
and explained daily at quarter to 3 and quarter to 8.—Mr. 
Suchet Champion's Musical Notes from the Opera ef DER 
FREISCHUTZ.” — Sand and the Svez Canal.—American 
Organ daily.—The whole for 1s, 


—äã ſ — 


— ˖—r 


TO LADIES AND THE PUBLIC, 


— — 


FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN. 


JAMES SPENCE & Co., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, respectfully solicit early attention to their— 
NEW AUTUMN STOOK 

or 
Silks, Mantles, Shawls, Furs, Costames, Skirts, French 
Merinoes, Repps, Filannels, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbona, Lace, Trimmings, Fancy Goods, &o, 


Schools, Hotelkeepera, Public Institutions, and Heads of 
Families liberally dealt with. | 7 


JAMES SPENCE and 00., 764 77, and 78, St, Paul's 
Churchyard. 


LADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS 


For damp weather, 2ls.; Kid double-soled Boota, 16s, 6d. ; 

Velvet Flannel-lined Boots, 5s. 6d.; Velvet Sli Se, 6d, 

Illustrated Catalogues, post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London. 


FILMER AND SON’S 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


An Illustrated Catalogue sent poat free, containing prices of 
1,000 articles of bedroom furniture. 


31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD AND co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


— — ñ— —ä 


— 


ASTHMA.—DATURA TATULA, 
„Of great efficacy in cases of Asthma and Chroniv 
Bronchitis.“ Dublin Journal of Medical Science, ‘‘ The fumes 


cause no nausea, so that the most delicate lady may use the 
I have never known an instance in which relief 


remedy, 

was not obtained,”—Letter from Gen. Alexander. Tins 
2s. 6d., 58., 108., and 188, Cigars and in boxes, 
124 40 and 186. Pastilles for inhalation, 64. 5s. 
an 


SAVORY and MOORE, 148, New Bond-atreet, London. 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVEk 


TRUSS, requiring no steel » ro @ body, is 
recommended Re the following A tied advantages: 
let. Favility of application; 2nd, Perfect m m 
liability to © or exooriate; 8rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the bode, Sy slant 28 


4th. It admits of every kind of exercise withou 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly from 
uali. 


observation. : 
** We do not hesitate to give to this invention our 
fied approbation; and we advise the use of it to all 
those who atand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus or trucs as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gazette. 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— William 
Fergusson, Eeq., F. R. ., Professor of in 8 Qo 


Surgery are loge, 
8 to King’ i G. G je, Kag. 
Surgeon to the e — Dekthalmie Ben tel; 


Hospital | W. Couleon’ Re’ F. . g., Burgeon to the Magdalene 
V. Cou op Be +» But 1. 0 
Curling, Keq., V N. ., Surgeon to the 
Metropolitan Police Force ; Aston K aa — —— 
0 5 0 nee 
Robert n 
Sodclety; Kraamus Wilson, Ke, , 


thers, 
A Descriptive Circular may be nae Wi Feet, ane Se Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forw 417 8 
— circumference of the body, two inches w the hips, w 


ufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 10s,, 218., 20a. Od., and 318. 6d 
Postage, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s, 6d,, 42s,, and 528. 6d, Postage, 
1 


8. Sd. J 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42a. and 52s, Postage, Is, 104. 
Post Otlice Orders to be made payable to Johu White, Post 

Oliice, Pievadilly, 

NEW PATENT 
{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &. 
—The material of which these are made is recommend: 
by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressinle 
and the best invention for giving eflicient and permanen’ 
support in all cases of WEAKNESS, and swelling of the 

LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ge. It is porous, 

light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on like au 

erdinary stock ing. Trice da, d., Ja. Gd. , In., and lis, each, 


inounvenience — Ff ward address, on a elamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Ed., Church-street, Ware, Hests, 


Pos lige ud. 
Johu White, Manutacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Louden, 
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1030 THE NONCONFORMIST. Ooronzn 26, 1870. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 258, NEW WORK BY TAB AUTHOR OF “JOHN 8 QUEENSLAND. 
| . Pecan e f UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1868 
| Comrenrs. coe e ee ee and the Immigration Act of 1860, Land acquired on 
@ 1. The Wer between France and Germany. 1 F 4 1 X F R A N O E: Inn terme Assisted and Free Passages, Information and 
4 111. Pre — 1 and Ne leon HL. meraton. 1 Heer eren, of a Traveller. By the Author of John particulars to be obtained on application. 
. Mismanagemen the British Navy. “A trul : t-General. 
: y fascivating volume. There is much that is ve JOHN DOUGLAS, Agen 
! * 1 egy Prussian Armies, and the Campaign in beautiful and charming in these recolleotions.“ — cho. * Queensland Government Offices, 
“a VI. Von Sybel’s History of the Revolutionary Epoch. Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 82, Charing Cross, 
a VIL. Ineficlenoy of the British ray. sand sea = ae — | Removed from 2, Old Broad Strest. 
‘M5 — 11 meg Songs. Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Vols., 
a r Ir ere, By Mrs. BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
: 4 „ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 82, NEW BRI DE- 
An exquisite, pure, domestic story.” —Nonconformist. STREET, LONDON, KO. 
Now ready, price 6d., „This novel is bright and ¢parkling.’”’—Saturday Review. (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
| T HE BAPTI ST MAGAZINE for Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough-street. Dipxcrors. 
| Ocronxn, 1870, ; | Robert J. Millar, Eeq., Chairman. 
OonTenTs.—-The Massacre at Tientein—The Reign of the e ee eee ee Daniel Pratt, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
Saints—Memoir of the late Rev. T. Lomas, of Leicester—The Now ready, in One Vol., 6s., bound, Benbam, Augustus, Esq. Lewis, George O., Esq. 
Church at Antioch—The Trades and Industrial tions HE SEVENTH VIAL: or, the Time of | Bannell, Peter, Esq. Runts, John, Beq. 
of the Bi hrist’s Overtures of Mercy Rejected—A Holy : ? Burton, John R., Esq. Sanders, Joseph, Esq. 
Life the most impressive sermon—Short Notes“ Beaste at Trouble Begun, as shown in The Great War, The De- roser, William, Req Starling, Robert B., sq. 
Ephesus ” — Extracts — Reviews — Intelligence — Missionary | {hronement of the Pope, amt other Collateral Events. BT] Howat, John B., Bod. Wills, Fred., Jun., Eeq, 
erald— eof the British and Irish Baptist Home | ne Rev. YOUN CUMMING, P. D., SoLicrrors—Messrs, Watson and 3) ns. 
lon. Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough - street. 08 


Paysic1aN—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. B. S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR THE Surceon—John Mann, Esq. 
YOUNG AcTuaRY AND AccounTanT—Josiah Martin, Eeq., F. I. A. 


; : Established in 1847. 
1 ve — 14 By a 2 * poring Profits all belong to the Members, and are apportioned 


TENTH for the LORD. By Bump gilt edges, 3s. 6d. every three years, 
A Honaxx xs, the Walking Conoordance, 2s. Ya. per 100. We have seen nothing better than these Lessons’ of Mr. ype toe conde eed ety esc 
2 g Accumulated Fund is equal to six years of the nett pre- 
W. Freeman, 102, Fleet-street, E. O. Conder’s,”—Christian World. miume. 


wh) % They are written in simple words, and in a winning and ) " 
— ned e way, eminently sulted to the needs of the youog.” Last Report and Balance Sheet to be obtained from 


Now ready, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 352 pp., 8s. 6d., cloth, ee eae ree ey ie one a eee a BAU 3 
‘ ** Suggestive av 0 and reverent tho ney advanced on Freehold and other titles. 
IGHT UNTO Nax: a Selection of | to young = ; us 232 good 
* n 7 


‘Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chanoery- lane. 
Wholesale Agente—Pewtress 22 * and Gould, Ave Maria - 
0. 


Christians — English Independent. 


72 „Bible Scenes, By Author of Walks and Homes of 8 — . —— ö e N a 
: eus.“ ng dressed and served wit e charm of fairy t ales.“ ann GENERAL PERMANENT 
May be strongly recommended for private reading, or as a | Bradford Observer. piped neces events: 
suggestive volume to clorgymen.’’—Booksellor. London: Kent and Co, Manchester: Tabbs and Brook. LAND, BUILDING, AND INVEST- 
London: Hamilton, . row. 
b F HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVE. MENT SOCIETY. 
| Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., „„ een Shares, £40. Monthly Subecription, 58. Entrance Fes, 
(THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. By the Rev. is economical in the consumption of fuel, has been extensively I. per Share, 
Hewry T. Evwa B adopted and univereally a ved. Prices, 50«,, 60s., 70s., 90s., $37, STRAND, w. O. 
i + re ne Carts Vener Of AderGare, and 1806. Prospectus, with engravings, gratis and post free : 
66 * ’ . 
ey a 1 r has given to the world | on application to DEANE and Co, who have it in operation TRUSTEES, ; 
| ace ot ten Ares cares ther are alt interesting, and | daily, A large stock of Hot-Air Stoves alwayson sale. Gas The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield 
9 0 1 characterised by decided originality and | Stoves with patent burner and requiring vo flue, from &0s. Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q. C., M. P. 
9 rr Churches, Chapele, and Public Buildin heated by hot water. The Hon, H. F. Cowper, M.P. 
* 49 3 Lit te ry Behe abound in passages | Bstimates furnished.—DEANE and G0. 46, King Winiam- CuainmMan oF DIRECTORS 
“This volume of sermons is not of a ane din street, London Bridge, Established A D. 1700. Thomas Hughes, Erq., Q.C., M. P. 


racter, The preacher has thought for himself, and puts bis Lar.e or emall sums received on deposit, repayable at short 
thoughts with a force and beauty that often rise into true | JZ 2ANCIS MORTON and COMPANY, | notices Five per Cent. Interet Guaranteed, Shares may 


eloquence.’ Nonoonformist. LIMITED, ENGINEBRS and GOVERNMENT CON- | be taken at any time—no bick payments, 
» 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. Nen Head Offices and Works, NAYLOR-STREKT, . 


ö — Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 


| eee IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, Security. 
: ; on, small crown Bvo, 48. 6d., SCHOOLHOUSES, &c. bat 7} PER CENT. 
HE HOME LIFE in the LIGHT of its ieee eee eee r . 


DIVINE IDEA. By the Rev. James Batpwin Browy, carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund. 


The Architectural and Structural details Uider the special 
8 1 : direction of the Company's Architect, W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 
i of practical wisdom,.”—Spectator, * Prices on application. 8 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, — 
1 Edition WIE NATIONAL SOCIETY for AID to 
sans mene. MOORE & HUNTO N, the SICK and WOUNDED in WaR. 


THE SOUL’S EXODUS and PILGRIMAGE. : President H. R. H. the Prince of WALES, k. O., &c. 
„Mr. Browu's discourses are an example of Christian | — CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, beeen of ~—— Committee—Lieut-Colonel LOYD- 


homiletics of which we have but rare instances in this PAUL STREET AND WORSHIP STREET, INDSAY, V. O., M.P. 


country. They put us in mind, for practical earnestuess an d The Central Committee request that Local Committees will 
5 dolouring, of the best specimens of the remains of FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, REMIT each WEDNESDAY, to Meesra, Coutts and Co, the 
r » Robertson.”— Westminster Review, Beg to solicit an inspection of their Stock of DINING-ROOM, AMOUNT COLLECTED during the preveding week, ad vor- 


Smith, Elder, and Co, 15, Waterloo-plaos. DRAWING-ROOM, LIBSARY, BEDROOM, and other | titing the names of subscribers in the local newspapers, and 
rae : en P FURNITURE, ia various woods and styles, displayed in | sending a copy of the sane to She Secretary. It is also 


1 | urgently requested that they will bave all materials of thesame 
This day, post vo, cloth, 5s., SQUARE FEET of FLOO WI „ rr enen sort packed together, a list of contents written ou each bale, 


© he Secretary every Satur- 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION and e f 
its LITERATURE. By Samuc. SHaRps, AL IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. — 2 . . ssa „ 


„The History of Egypt,”’ &c. In future subscriptions of less than 68. will not be adver- 


1 4 tised separately. 
nne n ue en eee. F. BR ABV & C O. Stores moat wanted = present sre flaunel coats, shirts, 
tro olera . 
New Perjodical, $d. monthly : Price Liars AND DRAWINGS FREE ON APPLICATION. The Committee cannot receive contributions sent for the 
5 ; F. BRABY & CO wounded of one belligerent army, but will expend everything 
UNDAY MORNING 2 *9 as impartially as possible, 


Arties charstarnd by Hvangelil, Sends, rit, | FTTZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, ©. J. BURGESS, e 


Comprehensive, and Thoughtful. Royal toned > . in's - place, Trafal Sept. 7, 1870. 
eae Me Bor ugh yal Svo, paper, 2, St. Martin's - place, gar · quare, Sep 


And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. e cae 

; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Booksellers. | 

, = — THREE PRIZE MEDALS urg ANNIVERSARY of NEW 

1 IN VES T M ENTS PARIS RXHIBITION. 1867 , STEPNEY MEETING HOUSE. 

: | ) ° peeing sis 5 ga 9261 ANNIVERSARY OF THE CHURCH IN STEPNEY, 
DIVIDENDS PURE PICKLES, ORDINATION OF MINISTER OF BRANCH CAURCH, 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. TWO SERMONS will be preached in STEPNEY MEBI- 


; Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies ING on Lorp’s-pay, October 3, in connection with the 
‘ Read BHARP’S INVESTMENT CIROULAR (post free). of the highest quality, manufactured by shorn, cocoa * ln the — 4 4 et, 8 zb 
* , | KEN „ M. A., subject—The ginnings of the Iude- 

? I tains 57 — l saying tl yee. d Bhar CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, | peudent Church in jt. a and Leasous therefrom; in the 

eT Uo, ok eee * 8 PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, Kvening. at Halt past Six, by Rer. JOHN STOUGHTON, 


D.D., subject—The Present the Reaper of the Past, 


3 t Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste : 
ö 8 dee aaeet e uid erent other Condiments, 35 f On the following Turspay, Nov. 1, Mr. J. LEWIS PEARSE 
| Will ve Circular „valuable, and reliable guide. as from New College, will be ORDAINED in Mu. dett-road 
Messrs. SHARP and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, Retail in all parts of eo cee ee Congregational Church, to the Ministry of the Branch Church 
83, Poultry, London (Ketablished 1852), < 1 WDON as Stepney P N i. Borie sess. 1 aoa 
Ps et | RE ¢ r. ey, n Kennedy, W. Bevan, others, will take 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, I. O. SOHO 8QUA » LO part in — service. To begin at Halt- past Six. 


' | D the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA. 
TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT Arbe dra cf TAK ET. and the Nawas NAZIM of | , : 11 1 
. BOOKS, and eve zoquisite ter the Counting-howses, BENGAL. T 2H ae * N 
1 prices advan Bh ade | 
5 hones ‘in tr Forms & LA mast Books required Tas AGENORIA HAND-SEWING| “ceavons at LOUGHBOROUGH PARK CHAPEL, 
3 * Cotten } age LO bape, in 9 COLD HARBOUR LANE, BRIXTON 
stock. Share ne Went gee ted. Officia) Haxp MacuInes. TREADLE MACHINES. (Rev, D. A. Herschell’s),— 
Beals . . and FLINT, *, Fleet-| Weir .. . 44 15 0 | Bxoeiaior „„ * ; 
street, 1.0 and opposite the Railway Stations, - | Guelph „ I 0 0 Britannia .. 616 6| SuNDAyY. Oct. 30th, at Eleven a. m., by the Rev. Professor 
bridge, § 7 : 5 Octagon .. .. 8 3 0 Grover and Baker. 7 0 0| LORIMER, D.D.; and at Halt past “2 m., by the Rev, 
| : ott ita A at Se . ARR I „„ 11 OY gee „ 7 9 0 ADOLPH SAPHIR. B. A.: on Türspar. Nov, Ist, at Seven 
| , ’ OCOA, | Wanzer „ „ 4 4 0 La Silenciouse „ 7 7 0 p. m., by the Rev. DONALD FRASER, M. A. 
BREAK TAT — Brees — „ Shakespear .. . 4 4 O|Belgravia .. .. 715 0 . 
. noess les 4 4 0 Wheeler and Wil 8 0 0 
6 } Bold only in tin-lined packets, labelled — legge 4 10 0 Howe (Elias, an.) .. 80 0 PEN-AIR MISSION 
: 93 we ist Lo d . G ia ee ee 4 xandra ee ee j — — b 
6 4 REPS sud Oo. Ben, fee oe ber, 2 „ & @ 0 Wanzer — „„ 9 0 0] The Rev. NEWMAN HALL will give his “ Personal 
“ 6 6 O Willcox and Gibbs. 8 0 0 | Recollections of Open-Air Preaching” at the QUARTERLY 
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